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The Rural Cottage. 


HE Report of the Advisory Committee appointed by 
the Board of Agriculture to consider the planning 
and equipment of rural cottages has bzen out some 
little time. We have abstained from more than 
a slight reference to it out of a certain modesty, 

because CouNTRY LIFE had no small share in producing its 
material. Oi the twenty-three typical designs commended 
to the rural builder no fewer than ten are plans to which 
prizes were awarded in the Country LIFE National Com- 
petition, a happy commentary on the practical results of 
our work. 

The Board of Agriculture has this week issued a pamphlet 
calling especial attention to the Committee’s work, and we can 
do no less than emphasise its recommendation. The Report is 
a model of brevity and clearness. It examines very carefully 
the factors which go to the making of the cheap cottage. 
People who are not expert in the mysteries of building do 
not understand why a pair of cottages cannot always be 
built for £268, if that very desirable result could be achieved 
by a co-partnership society at Somersham. The Committee 
examined the Somersham cottages with great care, and 
found that the low price was due to the conjunction 
of a number of favourable conditions not likely to be 
repeated. 
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It was clearly established by close investigation that 
abnormal cheapness is nearly always the result either of 
(r) undue restriction of the space provided, or (2) the use of 
inferior materials, defective workmanship, or the omission 
of necessary or desirab'e items from the specification, or 
(3) the presence of unusually favourable and excepiional 
circumstances. The Committee is emphatic in saying that 
the pursuit of economy along the first two lines is not only 
undesirable, but in the long run uneconomical. The cramping 
of living space means a lower standard of health, and the 
use of poor materials means a steady annual drain on the 
cottage owner for excessive repairs and renewals. 

At this time we are disposed to lay especial stress on 
the public health aspect. With a rural population depleted 
by the ravages of war, it is more than ever necessary that 
the physical standard of those who remain on the land shall 
be improved. From one cause and another the wages of 
the agricultural labourer are bound to be raised in the near 
future, and this factor should help to solve the old difficulty 
of the rent which he can afford to pay. Until now the 
housing reformer has always been faced with the fact that 
cottages of adequate accommodation could not be built 
so as to make a fair return in rent on the capital expended. 

If the improved condition of agriculture which must 
follow the war makes it possible to raise rural wages enough 
to ensure an economic rent, we should hear no more of this 
difficulty. Landowners have never wished or expected to 
make a large commercial profit out of their cottages, but 
there was a limit to the amount they could afford to lose. 

A separate prefatory note in the Report dealing with 
the Country LiFe designs emphasises the need for observing 
local traditions of building. Our readers will remember 
that our attitude has always been that perfection of planning 
with its consequent economy in construction, is wholly con- 
sistent with a seemly appearance. Our National Cottage 
Competition came about because of the extreme ugliness 
of the standardised coitage. About eighteen months ago 
there was a movement to impose a standardised design 
on the whole countryside in the name of economy. The 
competition brought out the great diversity in treatment 
which is not only possible, but demanded by local tradition. 
It did more. It showed that a cottage designed with a due 
regard for architectural amenity costs not a penny more 
than the ugliest product of the builder who is blind to every 
esthetic consideration. The committee will have nothing 
to do with standardised plans or elevations, but wisely 
points out that by organising cottage building on a large scale, 
and by standardising elements of construction, such as doors, 
windows and fittings, considerable economies can be effected. 
Even so, the maximum to be saved by standardising would 
not exceed six per cent. on the total cost of the cottage. 
The economy to bz achieved by buying all materials on a large 
scale would doub.less be considerable, but it is not clear how 
this could be done save by a central Government department. 
The committee does not touch on this difficult question. 
All experience goes to show that theoretical savings made 
by such means are apt to be counterbalanced by the cost of 
running the Government machine. If a Central Housing 
Department were formed to co-ordinate the availab!e experi- 
ence, it should be supervisory rather than executive, and with 
this limitation it would fulfil a very useful function. It 
seems unlikely, however, that any such step will be taken 
for a long time to come. The war and its aftermath will 
absorb all Government activity for as long as we need to 
look forward. 

We may be allowed to add that we have a right to be 
proud that the Board of Agriculture should issue so man\ 
of the Country Lire designs with its official imprimatur. 
It will encourage us to attack with equal vigour other diffi- 
culties of the rural housing problem as they may arise. 





Our Frontispiece 


UR frontispiece is a portrait of Lady Meriel Bathurst, 
( only daughter of Lord and Lady Bathurst, whose 
engagement to Lieutenant-Commander Lord Alastair Graham 
has just been announced. 





*,* It ts particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses 
gardens or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requests are 
received, the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forward 
the correspondence at once to him. 
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ITHIN the week two speeches of the greatest 
historical importance have been delivered by 
the two leading Ministers of the Crown, the 
Prime Minister and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. They have it in common that each 

voided rhetoric ot a political character, but dealt with issues 
vital to the very existence of the nation. Mr. Asquith’s great 
effort had the eloquence that comes from stern, passionless 
indignation. His business was to declare what is to be the 
nature of Britain’s reply to “the campaign of piracy and 
pillage ’’ which has been organised against her. Germany's 
description of this as a blockade he stigmatised as “a 
grotesque and puerile perversion of language.’’ A blockade 
he defined as “the sealing up of a belligerent against sea 
from traffic with an impenetrable ring of ships of war.” The 
answer to this mock blockade is to establish a real one. He 
was greeted with loud cheers on declaring that in dealing 
with an opponent who has laid aside the restraint of law and 
humanity, “we are not going to let our efforts be strangled 
in a network of juridical niceties.” In other words, “ the 
pressure of the Navy ” is to be exerted to hinder commodities 
entering or leaving Germany without too close an adherence 
to that Hague Conference and that Declaration of London 
which the enemy ignores. 


ANOTHER important topic is the colossal cost of the war. 

The figures are so enormous as to be almost inconceivable. 
Up to the end of March we shall have been spending at the 
rate of £1,500,000 a day, and in April this will be increased 
to £1,700,000. We hope that the statement of these amounts 
will impress the vastness of the operations on those who go 
about their play and their pecuniary objects just as if Great 
Britain was not struggling for her life. Mr. Asquith drove 
it home to them that this is our war. We are not merely 
lending a hand to France or to Russia any more than they 
are merely helping us. The Empire is fighting for its right 
to exist, the individual is fighting that English men, women 
and children may not be exposed to the doom of Belgian 
men, women and children. In France they realise this ; 
here it is only to a very partial extent realised. Many 
occupy themselves with trifling quarrels and equally trifling 
amusements, heedless of the sword hanging over their heads. 
Mr. Asquith is confident that the Allies will win, but this 
will only be by a concentrated effort in which the co-operation 
of every individual combatant and non-combatant will be 
needed. Never should it be forgotten that this is the great 
preliminary to our arrival at “ ultimate and durable victory.” 
Every slacker at his task, be it the humblest, is a hindrance 
to that consummation. 


QN Sunday afternoon, at Bangor, Mr. Lloyd George 

delivered to his Welsh friends an address scarcely less 
momentous than ‘that of Mr. Asquith. The circumstances 
which led him to take the unusual course of infringing on 
the day of rest are not creditable to the nation. In shops 
and factories where the munitions of war are being manu- 
factured the disputes between capital and labour have led to 
strikes, and therefore to cessation of work necessary to the 
efficiency of the Army and Navy. As is well known, 
Mr. Lloyd George in normal times errs, if at all, in giving labour 
too much of his sympathy. The more credit is due to him 
for the frank manliness of his address. It was one of the 
best he has ever made, strong and spirited, earnest and yet 
vivaciously punctuated with characteristic sallies. In sub- 
stance it was a declaration that whatever differences may arise 
between emplovers and employed, work must go on. Under 
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present conditions it would be equally criminal for the master 
to lock out the men as for the men to down their tools. He 
was careful to lean neither to this side nor to that, as far as 
the merits of the controversy go. Only he insisted that at 
all hazards the work must go on. Nor did he stop there, 
but with equal candour asserted that a proportion of the men 
lost in efficiency because they fell to ‘‘ the curse of the drink,” 
and hinted at forcible means of ending that habit. It was a 
wholesome speech, vibrating with the speaker's energy. 


[N another part of the paper our agricultural contributor, 

Mr. J. Cleghorn, whose practical knowledge and experience 
are very well known in the farming world, offers some advice 
that contrasts with the arguments put forward by those who 
are advocating at all costs a greater sowing of wheat. He 
shows by figures not easy to refute that ‘“ our oversea sources 
of wheat supply are more numerous and flexible than our 
sources of meat supply.” In this he is supported by the most 
recent figures issued from the International Bureau of Agri- 
culture and our own Board in Whitehall. There is still 
great room for increasing the wheat area. It is not so with 
meat. For the last dozen years the importation of meat 
into this country has shown no material increase even 
though the number of consumers has been steadily growing 
in that time. That is the first of six conditions laid down by 
our contributor. The second is that there do not seem 
to be any new sources of supply; the third, that three 
countries only, Australia, New Zealand and Argentina, send 
no less than 64 per cent. of our supply ; and the other con- 
ditions all refer to countries from which the supply is falling 
off. For these reasons he considers that a shortage of meat 
is a more imminent peril than a shortage of wheat. If this 
be so, it is evident that a wrong policy is being generally 
advocated, and it would be most interesting to ascertain 
the views of the leading economists and agriculturists on this 
very important point. 


Canadians. 


With arrows on their quarters and with numbers on their hoofs, 
With the trampling sound of twenty that re-cchoes in the roofs, 
Low of crest and dull of coat, wan and wild of eve, 

Through our English village the Canadians go by. 


Shying at a passing cart, swerving from a car, 
Tossing up an anxious head to flaunt a snowy star, 
Racking at a Yankee gait, reaching at the rein, 
Twenty raw Canadians are tasting life again ! 


Hollow-necked and hollow-flanked, lean of rib and hip, 
Strained and sick and weary with the wallow ot the ship, 
Glad to smell the turf again, hear the robin’s call, 
Tread again the country road they lost at Montreal ! 
Fate may bring them dule and woe; better steeds than they 
Sleep beside the English guns a hundred leagues away ; 
But till war hath need of them lightly lie their reins, 
Softiy fall the feet of them along the English lanes. 

WILL H. OcILvie. 


WE deal elsewhere with some of the major considerations 

arising from a study of the Report of the Cottage Com- 
mittee ot the Board of Agriculture. We may add here our 
congratulations to the Committee itself and to its indefatig- 
able chairman, Mr. Christopher Turnor. The Report is 
presented in very practical fashion. It is short and readable, 
and the plans, to a reduced scale, are admirably clear, even 
to those who have no technical knowledge of building. It 
can be bought for 1s. 6d., and quarter-inch scale working 
drawings of all the twenty-three different designs can be 
obtained for 1s. each. The Committee makes warm acknow- 
ledgment of the generosity of the architects, who were prize- 
winners in the Country LirE Competition, for allowing 
their plans to be reproduced and made use of without any 
kind of restriction. In this they showed a public spirit 
which does them great credit, and deserves the gratitude 
of all who are concerned to promote housing reform. 


THE Duke of Portland's latest letter about the Grand 

Stand at Epsom is as decisive as anything possibly could 
be. He quotes a letter from a very high and indisputable 
authority in France, who says the French ‘ cannot understand 
Epsom and Ascot. It is beyond their comprehension that 
people should turn wounded men out of a ‘ grand stand,’ 
or even go to races when their sons are in the trenches.” 
This opinion will be received by the great body of Englishmen 
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with sympathy. It is perfectly true, as the Duke of Portland 
says, that “ the Epsom Grand Stand authorities have, indeed, 
aimed a heavy blow at the prestige of our grand old English 
sport.”” In these pages racing has always been supported 
as the greatest of all pastimes and the best incentive to 
horse breeding, but the present moment is very unsuitable 
for indulging in it, and a general feeling is developing through- 
out the country that racing must be completely stopped 
until the war is over Racing men cannot too quickly 
realise that a normal Epsom and a normal Ascot are not 
places for those who have dead to mourn. The Roll of 
Honour extends daily, and the gaiety, betting and joie de 
vivre of a racecourse are out of place 


‘THE whole question of sport and recreation at this 

moment is such that one would think it scarcely needed 
defining. Those who for good reasons cannot take part ‘n 
the war might at least have the decency and good sense to 
abstain from laying themselves out for enjoyment while so 
many of their countrymen are bravely enduring the rack and 
turmoil of modern war. The permissible recreations are 
those which tend to keep a man fit or take his mind from the 
worries and cares of the hour. We all know that there must 
be relaxation of some kind, and no good purpose would be 
served by preaching a puritanical crusade against pleasures 
of every sort. But the main purpose should in all cases be 
exercised. Those whose occupations confine them to town 
offices would soon become unfit to discharge their duties if 
they did not relax in one way or another, and to interfere 
with legitimate pastimes when they are indulged in for this 
purpose would not only be extremist, but really hurtful to 
the national welfare. In racing, however, the exercise is 
only that of the jockeys and the horses; and it is the same 
with professional football. Both could be ended without 
hurting the health of any individual in the United Kingdom. 


MR. WILKS, secretary of the Royal Horticultural Society, 

and Mr. Keeble, director of the Royal Horticultural 
Society’s Gardens at Wisley, have jointly issued an urgent 
appeal that all who have the use of ground should sow as many 
vegetables as possible this year. In that way they can add 
immensely to the food resources of the country. This policy 
has been supported in Country LIFE ever since the outbreak 
of the war. It will be remembered that in our issue for the 
first week in February a list was given of vegetables that 
could be sown early with a good prospect of success. Un- 
fortunately, the month of February turned out very unsuit- 
able for such operations, and we are afraid the advice of our 
expert could not be followed except in gardens of light soil 
and considerable shelter. We may fairly expect, however, 
that there will be an improvement in weather conditions 
with the progress of the present month, and March is the 
most favourable time of the year for planting or sowing the 
common vegetables of the table. Mr. Wilks and Professor 
Keeble decline to say what are the most useful vegetables 
to grow, on the obvious ground that much will depend upon 
the nature of the soil; but, after all, there are a few things 
that everybody should cultivate. 


BY far the most useful vegetable, undoubtedly, is the 

potato, and it has the merit of doing well on almost any 
kind of soil. An authority on the potato, with whom we 
were conversing the other day, made the remark that the 
practice of growing potatoes from tubers of what is technically 
known as seed size leads to the ruin of the plant’s constitution. 
His theory is that just as a big egg will give a big chicken, 
so a big potato will give a big plant. There is no lack of 
economy, either, because the potato can be cut into any 
number of sets, if each of them has what is known as an eye. 
Carrots, onions, parsnips and beetroot are also very nutritive 
and easily grown roots. It would be an extraordinary 
garden that could not produce them in some shape, and 
wherever manure is procurable in moderately large quantities 
excellent crops may be grown, provided that the land is 
well dug and cleaned beforehand. There is no need to 
insist upon the advantage of putting in plenty of cabbages 
in various sorts, particularly such things as Brussels sprouts, 
which keep good the whole of the winter. Onions need no 
advocacy, but leeks are much less appreciated than they 
deserve. 


LAST week being the centenary of the publication ot 

“Guy Mannering,” much ingenious speculation was 
devoted to the extent to which Sir Walter Scott is read to-day. 
New editions do, indeed, appear with great frequency, so that 
either Scott is only used to stock libraries or he retains a 
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public of his own. However that may be, the Superior Person 
thinks him old-fashioned. Sir Walter Scott loved above 
all things to portray one of his hard, grim, determined coun- 
trymen, with only a stray characteristic peeping out to show 
that, though the setting might be crude, the jewel was precious. 
The Scottish writers of the late nineteenth century played 
on the sentimentality and piety of their countrymen and 
utterly failed to render their hard muscularity. That explana- 
tion may serve as well as another ; but the main consideration 
is that whoever has not read Scott has missed acquaintance- 
ship with the pleasantest human beings who ever were made 
to be inhabitants of that ethereal cosmos—a novel. Dandie 
Dinmont, with his little dogs, his Pepper and his Mustard, 
his Auld Pepper and his Young Pepper, his Auld Mustard 
and his Young Mustard, is one of the characters that it does 
one good to think of. Meg Merilees for all time embodies 
the true gipsy type, and the stickit minister is gifted with 
eternal life in Dominie Sampson. We all know what the 
superior critic says, that Meg inclines to the theatrical, and 
the “ Pro-di-gi-ous ” of the Dominie partakes of a mechanical 
device ; but in spite of these defects the dramatis persona 
of Scott are not unworthy of a place beside the characters 
of Shakespeare. 


“To Let.” 


Thatched roof where the birds will sing 
Hereafter when winds of spring 
Shall ruffle each fledgling’s wing ! 


Cold hearth and two empty chairs 
Bare kitchen and foot-worn stairs— 
But home to the one who cares. 


And an old man’s cyes grow wet 
As he pastes a bill—and yet 
"Tis just, “‘ This cottage to let !”’ 
LILLIAN GARD. 


[N the Spectator of last week a correspondent draws 
attention to the beautiful epitaph on a monument in the 
garden at the Royal Naval Barracks, Chatham, where many 
prisoners of war were buried a hundred years ago. He says 
its charity, dignity and humanity speak for themselves. 
We are so much in agreement with him that we venture 
to reprint this epitaph. It strikes a moderate and dignified 
line between extravagant sentiment and callous cruelty. 
Here are gathered together 
The remains of many brave soldiers and sailors 
Who, having once been the foes, afterwards the captives of England 
Now find rest in her soil, 
Remembering no more the animosities of war 
Or the sorrows of imprisonment. 
They were deprived of the consolation of closing their eyes 
Amongst the countrymen they loved, 
But they have been laid in an honourable grave 
By a nation which knows how to respect valour 
And to sympathize with misfortune. 


(GREAT BRITAIN differs from many other countries in the 

world in allowing a great latitude of speech even in war 
time. The result is that those who have discontented thoughts 
find a ventilating hole for them, and no doubt feel better 
after having lifted up their burden. This was the case on 
Sunday, when a number of agitators assembled at Trafalgar 
Square and demonstrated against the enhanced cost of 
living. No enthusiasm was aroused by their tirades, simply 
because the surprise is not that food has risen in price, but 
that it has risen so little. They have a very inadequate 
notion of British history who consider this to be a time of 
hardship. During the Napoleonic war, wheat at one time 
rose to double what it has reached in this war, and other 
commodities were equally scarce and dear. Not only so, 
but Napoleon was able to produce a considerable amount 
of unemployment in our factories by stopping the entry 
of British goods into Continental ports. Worse than all, 
wages in those days were very low indeed. The agricultural 
worker, for instance, did not get more than four or five 
shillings a week in money, and hunger to the starvation point 
was a common experience. 


AT the meeting of the council of the Central and 

Associated Chambers of Agriculture last week there was 
some keen discussion of the labour question. It arose out 
of a speech made by Mr. Latham in moving the adoption 
of a special report of the business committee on the shortage 
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of labour. Late in January it was suggested by the Board 
of Agriculture that farmers should try to fill the vacancies 
in their staff with the assistance of the Labour Exchange. 
It is not, however, easy to obtain good agricultural labourers 
from this source. For instance, an ordinary out-of-work 
from the town is very unlikely to be able to milk well, and 
unless milkers are found there is going to be a great scarcity 
of milk. Farmers are willing enough to give more wages, 
ind the position of the labourer in this respect has been 
vreatly improved since the war began. Mr. Nunneley reckons 
the general increase at 7} per cent., and declares that the 
largest increase has been in agricultural wages. It is still 
going on, but the experienced farmer doubts if it will meet 
the problem by attracting sufficient labourers to the 
land. Needless to say, the idea was indignantly re- 
pudiated that farmers, in seeking the assistance of women 
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and children, are 
pockets. 


actuated by a wish to save their own 


VERY favourable accounts of the wheat supply have been 

sent out by the Board of Agriculture, so that we may 
reasonably look forward to moderate prices in the months to 
come. The Government of India are taking steps to regulate the 
export of their new crop, and it is anticipated that, after the 
needs of the Indian population have been met, there will be 
a large surplus available for export. The International 
Agricultural Institute disseminates the information that a 
considerable increase in winter cereals is shown all over the 
Northern Hemisphere. In India the increase is 22 per cent. 
and in the United States 11 per cent. Although in most 
countries the season has been exceptionally wet, no damage 
of great importance has been complained of as vet 
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CONSTANTINOPLE. 


By Douglas Carruthers. 


YZANTIUM, Constantinople, Stamboul! Whether 
as Greek colony, new Rome or the seat of a Moslem 
potentate, the very name awakens a whirl of 
thoughts and stirs the imagination to its depths. 
Contemplate its past: what romantic scenes it 

has witnessed, what terrors it has been through, what 
anarchy and confusion it has been the cause of! A thought 
is to its destiny quickens the pulse. For the city of Osman 
is threatened, the unassailed and long inviolate is in danger of 
falling, the finest site for a capital in the whole world may 
change hands. As yet the wonderfui city lies tranquil, un- 
conscious of the fact that she is no longer protected by 
international jealousies ; but as the forts on the Hellespont 
fall, her hour strikes. 

There is much to stimulate the imagination in the 
forcing of the Dardanelles by the Allied Fleets and the 
thrust at the very heart of the chaotic empire. Who does not 
know that enchanting approach to the city which stands 
in Europe and looks into Asia? That narrow waterway 
so memorable in history, which has seen the coming and 
going of so many suitors, and yet has remained serene and 
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secure, in spite of continual “courtship” and even thireats ? 
Who would not desire such a site with such an approach 2? At 
the very heart of the world, on the threshold of Europe, at 
the gates of Asia, on an inland sea, in a perfect clime ! 

The only way to approach Constantinople is by sea. 
To arrive by land courts disappointment. One should come 
from the north—from the Black Sea—sail through the 
stately rock walls of the Bosphorus, and, casting anchor 
at the entrance to the Golden Horn, view the noble city 
from the water. Or, better still, one should arrive by way 
of the historic narrows of the Hellespont. 

One should come slowly, as the Greeks came in their 
valleys, with leisure to contemplate the wonders of Nature, 
which comparatively recently caused a subsidence of the earth's 
crust, thus forming an inland sea, and a gate to it of 
unexampled strategical quality. This is the approach 
par excellence; no one who arrives before Constantinople 
by way of the Sea of Marmora could be disappointed. 

The Dardanelles form the outlet of the Sea of Marmora 
to the Mediterranean, and although not so narrow as the 
Bosphorus, which joins the same waters to the Black Sea, 
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yet it is around 
them that all historic 
associations gather, 
and that history 
has been made. Here 
is the scene of the 
romance of Hero 
and Leander; here 
Xerxes crossed 
from Asia to Europe ; 
here Alexander the 
Great first launched 
into the east, and 
at this same _ spot 
the ancestors of 
the Turks made 
their first intrusion 
into the west. Here, 
too, has modern 
civilisation attempted 
to add to Nature’s 
battlements, and 
the warships of the 
Allies try their hand 
at battering them 
down. 

In point of fact 
the straits are 
thirty-seven and a 
half miles long, and 
vary in width from 
four and three- 
quarter miles to 
about three-quarters 
of a_ mile. There 
are two particularly 
narrow places, which 
are 1,475yds. and 
1,585 yds. across 
respectively. Beside 
the actual passage 
being very narrow, 
the nature of 
the land surface on 
either side lends 
itself particularly 
well to fortifications. 
The strait is a 
trench cut through 
a tableland, which 
rises to S8ooft. and 
gooit. above the 
level of the sea. 
From such a_ point 
of vantage hidden 
batteries should be 
able to pour a deadly 
hail on to the decks 
of absolutely exposed 
warships. Pictur- 
esque, but out of 
date castles guard the 
shore line, imposing 
to look at, and 
forming excellent tar- 
gets. But the Turk 
is behindhand; the 
unique position has 
not been rendered 
impregnable. The 
estimated values of 
fort versus warship 
apparently already 
need considerable 
readjustment. For 
the outer forts have 
been reduced, at an 
infinitesimal cost to 
the attackers. 

[The narrowest 
part lies about 
fourteen miles up the 
strait; close beyond 
this is the second 
neck. After this point 
it widens out to 
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an average 
width of 


three miles, 
and a twenty 
mile reach 


brings one to 
Gallipoli and 
the Sea of 
Marmora. 

The posi- 
tion of the 
ancient 
“ Kallipolis ” 

“the beau- 
tiful’’—is 
enticing, but 
the town has 
deca ved. 
This was the 
first place on 
European 
soil to fall 
into the 
hands of the 
Turks, when 
Suleiman, 
son of Ork- 
han, first 
crossed from 
the Asiatic A 
shore. 

It was rumoured that immense quantities of rock and 
débris were being accumulated along the shores of the straits 
for the purpose of obstructing the passage should the Allies 
attempt to force them. In view of this, it is noteworthy 
that the depth of water descends to 295ft., but in other 
places is only r6oft. The current, as might be expected 
through such a narrow neck, is sometimes troublesome 
to shipping, running, as it does on occasion, to five miles 
per hour. 

Once past Gallipoli, the placid Sea of Marmora extends 
in one bold sweep up to the gates of the Golden Horn. A 
few islands away on the south break the open expanse, and 
the Asiatic coast is broken into many bays; but apart 
from this, a clear course through a land-locked sea leads 
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up to the 
mouth of the 
Bosphorus. 
On the Euro- 
pean. side, 
around = the 
inlet called 
the Golden 
Horn, is the 
position cho- 
sen by the 
(;xreeks in 
6600 B.C. tor 
the site of 
the colony 
of Byzan- 
tium, and 
which has 
endured to 
this day as 
one of the 
most pic- 
turesque po- 
sitions tor a 
vreat metro 
polis, as well 
as one which 
should be 
economically 
and strateg!- 
cally uniqee, 
the site of what Napoleon imagined should be the “ 
of the world.” 

What a picture greets the eye as the distance narrows 
and the ship swings round the headland into full view! The 
City of Splendour climbs the steep slopes, the water laps in 
turn the walls of grim castles, fairy-like palaces and squalid 
buildings, all in close proximity and endless contrast. Above 
tise the innumerable domes and delicate minarets, emblems 
of Islam, or, rather, of the mockery of that great faith, as 
practised by a degenerate race. The whole scene is beautiful, 
but weird, non-European, out of date, destined to go through 
the fire, to reappear again, bearing with honour the full 
‘with all Europ 


ONE COLUMNS. 


empire 


weight of her responsibility, a proud city 
behind and all Asia before.”’ 
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BREAD OR MEAT. 


By J. Cleghorn. 


N considering the question of food supply, I think we must 
keep in mind that, speaking in a general sense and having 
an cye to the near future, we cannot readily increase in 
one direction without decreasing in some other. There 
is a very considerable area of poor grass land which would 

undoubtedly be much benefited by being ploughed and cropped 
while prices are high and either kept in tillage or laid to grass 
again later, as circumstances might determine. There are, 
too, many farms which are not being made to produce what 
they might do; and it may be admitted that there are odds 
‘waste’ lands, which are being made no use of 
at present, which could by expenditure of labour and money 
be rendered productive. Yet, when all allowance is made, 
[ think the general proposition I have made is fairly accurate 
so tar as the near future is concerned. On certain lands wheat 
may, for example, be grown instead of barley, or instead of 
roots, or in place of rotation grasses; but in cach case a crop 
is displaced, and it is open to doubt as to whether the substituted 
wheat crop is justified, for it must be remembered that barley, 
for instance, may enter, and in the past has entered, very largely 
into the feeding of human beings, and a barley c.op on the land 
in question would most likely yield a heavier weight of grain 
than would wheat, and so no gain would result. As regards 
a diminution of the roots or young grass areas, that would 
entail interference with the keep of stock and, consequently, 
with the supply of milk and meat 

[t is, of course, a matter of common knowledge that an 
absolute and permanent increase of arable land carries with 
it an increascd capacity to fatten stock, as well as to yield 
additional grain crops, and so long as a sufficiency of permanent 
pasture is left to raise young stock for fattening, an increase 
in the arable area is a desirable objective. But this is a very 
large question, involving other questions of importance and 
difficulty, and it is rather outside the scope of these notes, which 
are intended to apply more particularly to the immediate future 
without losing sight of the years beyond that. 

In discussing the question of food, there is, I think, too 
«reat a tendency to think of it in terms of wheat to the exclusion 
of other forms of food, more particularly meat. Man cannot 
live by bread alone, and most of us consider meat at least 
equally essential, and we should be careful, therefore, in attenipt- 
ing to provide bread, not to jeopardise the equally necessary 
elc ment meat. 

If my general proposition be accepted, viz., that any sub- 
stantial increase of wheat or other cereals would in the ncar 
future interfere with the meat supply, then we must decide which 
of the two we are to sacrifice—wheat or meat. My own view 
is that we should first make sure of the meat, and then do the 
best we can with the cereals. I am led to this conclusion by 
the following considerations : 

1. The times of peace will come again and more or less 
normal conditions prevail, therefore our present action (except 
as regards mere temporary arrangements) should be such as will 
fit in properly with such conditions. 

2. From an agricultural point of view the United Kingdom 
is, above all, adapted for stock breeding and meat making, 
and it is not so well adapted as other lands for wheat growing. 
Therefore we should do nothing, except in circumstances of 
extreme emergency, to give away our lead in the matter of 
stock and meat. In this connection it is well to note that as 
regards meat, we produce at home 60 per cent. of our total 
requirements. 

3. Our oversea sources of wheat supply are more numerous 
and flexible than our sources of meat supply. In normal times 
we import large quantities of wheat from Argentina, Russia, 
the United States of America, Australia, Canada and British East 
Indies, and substantial quantities from many other countries. 
Our total consumption in 1913 was as follows : 


and nds of 


Or. 
From foreign countries 7 15,250,000 
From British dominions and possc ssions 1 3,250,000 
Home produc tion 7,000,000 
35,500,000 
Not only may we confidently expect greatly increased areas 
being put under wheat if need be in oversea countries, but we 
may reasonably hope to see better yields per acre as time goes 
on. It is not possible to take the same confident view of our 
sources of meat supply. The 40 per cent. of meat which we 
import represents something like 23,000,o00cwt., consisting in 
1913 of (approximately) : 
Cw. 

Becf e* *e ee ° oe 10,000,000 

Mutton 

Pig meat 


5,500,000 
6,500,000 
Unenumera‘cd 1,000,000 
23,000,000 
Of the beef, nine-tenths came from A’ gentina and Australia; 
of the mutton, nine-tenths came from Argentina, Australia and 


New Zealand; and of the pig meat, cight-tenths came from 
Denmark and the United States of America. 

The matter may b2 expressed in another way by saving 
that of our total oversea supplies in 1913 


Per Ceit 
Argentina supplied as - ns ‘is Ser 
Australia and New Zealand supplied .. ve - di 260 
Denmark supplied sn os 1r's5 
United States of America supplied ae ae wa a 12'S 
Other countries supplied she oe ee ii as 11°6 


100'o 

Among “ other countries’’ Uruguay shows signs of extcnding 
her exports of meat, which, however, are as yet only of small 
amount; but none of the other countries covered by the term 
gives any hope of more abundant supplies. The United Staics 
contribution—consisting now mostly of pig meat—has, during 
the last seven years, fallen from 41-8 per cent. of our requirc- 
ments to its present level of i2°8 per cent., and if we may look 
for any change, it will, I fear, be downward. Denmark ha 
been tending upwards as regards her proportion of supply 
but not materially, and the probability is that during the nex: 
few years she may find a readier market nearer home. New 
Zealand has made no advance on the whole during the last 
seven years, and this leaves us with only Australia and Argentina 
to look to for possible extensions. These two countries provid 
the bright colours in an otherwise rather sombre picture. 

Australia has improved her position as a source of supply 
to the extent that in 1913 she sent us 15°1 percent. of our needs; 
whereas in 1907 she could only give us 4°7 per cent., and Argentina 
in the same interval had moved from 19°8 per cent. to 38:1 por 
cent. It is to be noted, however, that the improvement in th« 
case of Argentina was during the first five years of the seven, 
and in the years 1912 and 1913 the supplies from that country 
were very similar to those of rg1t. j 

If we look at the whole quantity of meat imported into the 
United Kingdom from all sources, we find that the total has kept 
wonderfully steady for a dozen years, but has shown no material 
increase. The population, however, has been increasing, and 
the imports have not kept pace with it, so that in 1912-13 
we had to be content with 51°6lb. per head from abroad, whereas 
in 1900-1 we rmccived 56°8lb. per head. Our position, there- 
fore, as regards our oversea supply of meat is that : 

1. While population is increasing, our meat supply is not 
increasing in the same ratio. 

2. New sources of supply are not disclosing themselves. 

3. For 64 per cent. of our existing oversea supply we are 
dependent on three countries only—Australia, New Zealand and 
Argentina. 

4. That New Zealand has been for the last seven years 
stationary in the amount of her export to us, and Argentina 
has been in the same position for the last three years. 

5. Though Australia has made great strides during the last 
seven years, her total contribution in 1913—her record year 
only amounted to one-seventh of our needs. 

6. That as regards the remaining 36 per cent. of our oversea 
supply (from Denmark, the United States of America and othe 
countries) we may probably look in the near future for lessened 
quantities from Denmark, and possibly also from the United 
States. 

It seems, therefore, clear that in the immediate future, 
as in the past, we must rely upon our home supplies to prot.ct 
us against a state of affairs which would make meat simply che 
luxury of the few. It is not a question of attroc.ing mcat from 
abroad by offering to pay more for it; the meat is apparently 
not there to attract. No doubt, in view of high priccs, cffo:ts will 
be made in oversea countries to increase output, but this cannot 
be done very quickly, and, in any case, large extra demands 
will certainly be made by all the European countries which are 
at war, and this demand will most probably ab:orb all such 
increase for some time to come. Everything, therefore, to my 
mind, points to the extreme importance in the near future of 
fully maintaining and even increasing our home supply of meat, 
in order that our own people may be protectcd as far as may be 
against the meat famine which, I think, would most probably 
arise were we at this juncture to imperil our output of meat. 
To my mind a considerable extension of cattle feeding in this 
country would be justified, and would have good financial results 
in the years which lie immediately in front, and a large increase 
in pig teeding would pay equally well. In a dozen years the 
consumption of pig meat in this country has fallen from 424hib. 
per head of population to 34lb.; that deficiency might very well 
be wiped out and even an increased rate of consumption provided 
for. 


Pig meat is relatively cheap ; it is readily produced, for we 
may calculate on one breeding sow providing sufficient young 
pigs to enable 1} tons of meat to be made every year. { know 


there are difficulties connected with swine fever, but other 


countries have the same difficulties and yet keep pigs in fat 
greater numbers than we do. 


» 
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SCIENCE AT LEISURE.—VI. 


THE EARLIEST KNOWN FLINT IMPLEMENTS. 


By Str Ray LANKEsSTER, K.C.B., F.R.S. 


GIVE in Fig. 1 a photographic side view of a beak-shaped It is remarkable that several beautifully typical rostro- 
or rostro-carinate implement from below the Red Crag carinate or beak-shaped flint implements have been discovered 
near 


there , be- 
Ipswich. In 
this speci- 
men the 
under sur- 
face (Fig. 2) 
is a flat 
plane of 


cause the 
rostro - cari 
nate is anew 


type to col- 


hae 


lectors and 
students of 
prehistoric 
fracture. A man un- 
second speci- known b«¢ 
men, very 
much like 


this in out- 


fore the dis 
covery ot 


those from 
line, comes 


from Ireland 


Figs. 3 and 


below. the 
Red Crag. 
The flint 


4). It was implements 


found, with from out 
many other river gravels 
implements, are (as I will 
in a very show ina 
ncient later paper) 
of a totally 


different 


raised 
beach”’ on 


the island of 
MacGee, 


shape, bein 











near Bel- from above 
mm, by Mr. Fic. 1.—View of the right side of a large rostro-carinate flint implement from bel he Crag, down wards 
Knowles at Thorington Hail pit, near Ipswich. Actual size like a bug on 
No one has a “‘ slater,’ 
vet determined the age of this raised beach,and manyof the flint 1m- while the rostro-carinate is compressed from side to side, like a 
plements in it are possibly much older than the date of its deposit. flea or a sandhopper, and has an upstanding back ridge or keel 
and dorsal plane as our figures show The pointed hammer- 
heads or picks of the much later polished stone period have often 
: a gencral resemblance of form to the rostro-carinate implement 
: ; 
: rhe flat surface of the rostro-carinate implement was probably 
? 
; used as a “‘rubber’’ in preparing skins, planing wood and 
5 
: 
A 
* 
. 
: 
e/ 
: 
; 
4 
? 
: 
, Fic. 2.—Ventral or under surface of the specimen shown in Fic. 3.—View of the upper or keeled surface of a rostro-carinat 
Fig. 1. It is flat and marked by scratches apparently due to flint implement from the Island MacGee, near Belfast 
glacial action. At A two scratches crossing one another ave seen. Actual size 
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perhaps in working up bark and fibre. Most 
of the specimens known fit easily to the hand 
for such use. But it is not easy to deter- 
mine what was the speciai use of the curved 
beak-like end. It may have been useful in 
chopping and digging. When the flint was 
fresh, the sharp edge of the flat ventral sur- 
face undoubtedly served as a cutting edge, 
like that of a jack-plane. 


The under surface or flat ventral 
surface of the sub-Crag implement photo- 
graphed in Fig. 2 shows a great many 
scratches. Flint is a very hard substance, 
and is difficult to scratch. Scratches are 
found on the flat ventral surface of a good 
many of the rostro-carinate flint implements 
from below the Red Crag and the Norwich 
Crag. Some of the scratches cross one 
another, as shown at @ in Fig. 2, and remind 


the geologist of the scratches produced on 


pebbles by glaciers. These scratches are Fic. 4. 
produced by the glaciers owing to pebbles 
becoming frozen into the glacier ice. The glacier moves slowly— 


very slowly—along its rocky bed. Its enormous weight, arising 
from the thickness of the ice, which in the Alps varies from 
soft. at the “‘ snout,” 
or melting end of 
the glacier to 
1,0o0oft. and more, 
turther up its course, 
grinds the rocks 
over which it moves 
at the rate of a 
couple of feet a day 
scratching them 
and the pebbles and 
boulders into which 
they break unde 
enormous pressur¢ 
with the bits. of 
hard rock (quartz, 
etc.) frozen into it 
The result is that 
the rocks become 
closely marked with 
long scratches and 





polished, while the 
loose pebbles under- 
lying the glacier are helow the Red Crag 
turned and pushed flint 
and scratched in 

every direction. It 

is not certain that the scratches on the flat face of rostro-carinate 
implements are due t9 ice action. It has been suggested that they 





Fic. 6.—Pyramidal ‘‘ hammer stone’’ from below the Red Crag in Bolton and 
Loughboro’ pit wear Ipswich. The figure is of the actual size of the specimen. 


Fic. 5.—A, Upper convex, and B, lower or flat surface of a flint *‘ scraper’’ from 
This is the simplest and commonest form of “ humanly worked”’ 
Scrapers ave found in all ages subsequent to the Crag, and ave made and used 

at the present day as 
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Side view of the same specimen as that shown in Fig. 3. 


may be due to the use of these implements by the early men who 
made them—as “ rubbers 
If siliceous sand were used with the implements and great 


for dressing either skin or wood. 


pressure exerted, it 
wculd be possible 
that such scratches 
as we see should be 
produced, especially 
when the _ surface 
of the flint had been 
rendered less hard 
by exposure for some 
years to ‘ weather- 
OT dg On the 
other hand, there 
is evidence t hat 
some of these flints 
were deposited in 
shallow water by 
the melting of 
drifted ice, as 
pointed out by Sir 
Charles Lyell, and 
it is probable that 





large masses of shor¢ 
ice were 
among these flints in 
the period immedi- 
ately preceding the 
deposit of the nodule 
bed of the Red Crag and the Norwich Crag. If, as I 
believe, flints are found exhibiting these scratches which are 
not of a shape likely to have been used by 
primitive men as rubber-stones, it makes it 
probable that ice action is the cause of them in 
all cases. 


moving 


“ strike-a-lights.”’ 


The question is an interesting one, 
and can be decided by further examination of 
sub-Crag flints and others. 


There are, as I have mentioned, other 
recognised forms of “ flint implements’”’ obtained 
from the Suffolk sub-Crag bone bed, the like of 
** Front- 
’ and 
‘borers’? are among these, as well as others of 


which are known in later deposits. 
scrapers”’ (Fig. 5) as well as “‘ side-scrapers’ 


large size and peculiar shape. The general sub- 
ject of the forms of “flint implements” of all 
ages and localities, and the names given to 
them, I must leave to a later paper. But there 
is one other sub-Crag implement which I have 
had photographed and reproduced here (Figs. 6 
and 7), because its shape is definite evidence of 
its human workmanship. This is a four-sided 
pyramid flaked into that shape, and used in the 
hand as a hammer stone.’”’ The apex ot 
the pyramid is worn by the blows which it has 
inflicted. Two similar humanly sculptured four- 
sided pyramids—one of great size, eight times 
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the weight of that here pictured, are in my possession. They 
are “‘ hammer stones,”’ and were found with a very large rostro- 
carinate implement at Selsey Bill by Mr. Heron Allen. 

Mr. Moir has found rostro-carinate implements in the 
middle glacial sands intermediate in age between Red Crag and 
the river gravels—of peculiar and well marked character, 
differing from those of the sub-Crag. He has also found others 
with special features in the upper boulder clay. Here and 
there observers are beginning to find, and have sent to me, small 
water-worn rostro-carinate specimens in high lying gravels. We 
do not know yet whether these 
specimens were co-eval in manu- 
facture with those of the sub- 
Crag bed. The men who made 
them had probably migrated 
elsewhere during the extreme 
cold of the glacial period,leaving 
these implements on the ground. 

It is obvious that the 
greatest interest attaches toa 
knowledge of the precise con- 
ditions under which the frac- 
tured flints—including some 
undeniable rostro-carinate flint 
implements—became deposited 
with the other contents of the 
bone bed at the base of the Red 
Crag. The first thing to note 
is that these flints do not form 
part of the constituents of the 
bone bed at the base of the 
Coralline Crag, although all the 
other constituents—box stones, 
whales’ and sharks’ bones and 
teeth, phosphatic clay nodules 
and teeth of great mammals— 
are there. The inference is 
that the Red Crag nodule bed 
or bone bed is later than that 
of the Coralline Crag, and 
probably is to a large extent a 
re-deposit of that bed at the 
commencement of those colder 
conditions which marked the 
Red Crag sea. Lyell distinctly attributed certain huge un- 
water-worn flints found at the base of the Red Crag to carriage 
by floating ice. Ten miles from the Suffolk coast—near Ipswich 
and Woodbridge, where they are found—there is no immediate 
source of supply of these flints. There is chalk with flints 
further inland, near the surface, and they might have been 
drifted in some way from this chalk exposure. But this 
suggestion applies not only to the big flints of Lyell, but also to 
the whole mass of fractured flints in the bone bed of the Red Crag. 
There is no immediate source of supply of such flints, and 
they are absent from the bone bed at a couple of miles distance, 
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The same specimen as that shown in Fig. 6, but viewed 
from above, so as to show the four sides of the pyramid, and 
the apex or point damaged by its use in hammering. origin. 
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where it underlies Coralline Crag. In the Norwich district the 
sub-Crag nodule bed, apparently of the same age as that occurring 
beneath the Red Crag in Suffolk, rests on chalk, and is called the 
‘* stone bed’”’ on account of the abundance of fractured flints of 
which it is composed easily derived from the chalk surface on which 
it rests. It seems probable that the flints beneath the Suffolk 
Red Crag, worked and unworked, fractured and with sharp 
edges unworn by beach-rolling, were all carried to their present 
position by floating ice, which had formed as a sheet of land ice 
and embedded broken flints and such débris as mastodon teeth. 
This ice floated into the invading Red Crag sea and carried with 
it the flints, perhaps from as 
far north as the Norwich area, 
into the Suffolk region, where 
they were dropped by the 
melting of the ice and mixed 
with the other contents of the 
bone bed already present. If 
this were so, we should expect 
to find some evidence of that 
peculiar scratching of the sur- 
face of the stones embedded 
in the ice which is known to 
be caused by the movement of 
ice carrying stones over other 
stones or rocks, and as stated 
above and shown in the photo- 
graph (Fig. 2), we do find that 
evidence. 


I confess that I should 
like to see a far more minute 
study of the contents and 
condition of deposit of the 
Suffolk bone bed and Norfolk 
stone bed by thoroughly com- 
petent geologists than has yet 
been carried out. I am, at 
present, of the opinion that 
the scratches on the flat 
surfaces of flints from the 
bone bed beneath the Red 
Crag in Suffolk and the stone 
bed of Norwich are of glacial 
The whole history of 

the East Anglian Crags and 
the wonderful nodule beds at their base has been for a long 
period misunderstood by geologists owing to the confusion of 
the re-deposited contents of the nodule beds with the contents 
of the shelly strata overlying them, in spite of the demonstration 
fifty years ago of their independence. The existence of man’s 
flint implements in the nodule bed beneath the Red Crag 
and the Norwich Crag gives an additional importance to a 
thorough and critical study of those deposits and of their 
relation in age to earlier Pliocene strata and to the later beds 
such as the Cromer Forest bed and the great glacial accumula- 
tions of East Anglia. 





IN THE GARDEN. 


THE RIGHT PLACE FOR WICHURAIANA ROSES. THE 
PLANTING OF ROSE BANKS. 
By A. CLutTTon Brock. 

ICHURAIANA Roses, by which I mean all the 
Wichuraiana hybrids, are usually grown like 
other rampant Roses on posts or pergolas ; 
but they are by nature rather creeping than 
climbing plants, and, this being so, their natural 
beauty of growth is better displayed when they 

creep than when they climb. Away from the ground, they look 
as if they would like to get back to it, as if they were unwilling 
to be tied to a post or fence—as, indeed, they are. Therefore, 
they are best grown, like Aubrietias, upon a bank, by those 
who have banks large enough for them; and nothing in the 
summer garden is more beautiful than such a bank clothed 
with different Wichuraiana Roses, planted so that their flowers 
contrast well with each other. The branches will grow roft. 
or 15ft. long and intertwine, making a carpet upon the ground ; 
and my own experience is that these Roses flower much more 
freely g-own in this way than when they are tied to posts, just as 
other Roses flower more freely when they are pegged down. 


My own are grown on a bank that faces north-east, so the aspect 
does not matter much; but the bank should, of course, be free 
from shade. Mine also are on a very light, sandy soil; yet, 
even so, the branches grow longer than I want them to, and I 
have to shorten them, with the result that they throw out side 
branches and flower more freely. There is no need, [ think, 
to manure them heavily, as in rich soil they run more to growth 
than to flower. It is well, of course, to thin them out, but I 
have rather neglected mine in this respect, and they do not seem 
to suffer. Indeed, after planting and cutting them short to 
start with, [ have neglected them altogether, and nowhere in 
my garden have I got so much beauty with so little trouble or 
cost. 

The single kinds look better, [ think, grown on a bank, than 
the double kinds, and even Dorothy Perkins is less hackneyed 
on a bank than on a pergola, though, I confess, I do not care 
for her much anyhow. but the most beautiful contrast [ know 
is between Jersey Beauty and Joseph Billard. Both flower at 
the same time, and carly for Wichuraianas; and the vivid 
pink single flowers of Joseph Billard mix with the single yellow 
of Jersey Beauty, when their long branches intertwine, as 
naturally as if they were blossoms growing together in a meadow. 
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Both are also beautiful in leafage, and Jersey Beauty is almost 
evergreen, so that she clothes a bank well in winter. There 
must, however, be plenty of space between them, as Joseph 
Billard is one of the most rampant of all Roses, and will smothe: 
his neighbour unless she has space and time to make her own 
growth. I had him at first on a post, and there he was a mere 
nuisance, trailing helplessly over everything and flowering shyly. 
Now he blossoms like American Pillar, and one can always cut 
a shoot off if it goes too tar 

Evangeline is another rampant grower, far better on a 
bank than on a post. She also has single pink flowers, less 
bright than those of Joseph Billard, but as beautiful, and she 
flowers very freely on the ground. Coquina, also single pink, 
[ care less for, as the flowers are rather harsh in colour and always 
look as if they were not quite open 3oth of these flower later 
than the other two. Hiawatha is a good single kind for those 
who like its colour [ do not, and there is no arguing about 
such things. I think the older Wichuraiana rubra is a better 
kind for banks than either Coquina or Hiawatha. It certainly has 
a greater natural beauty of growth. Of the less known doubk 
kinds, I find Shower of Gold pretty in bud but disappointing 
afterwards, like Gardenia. Joseph Lamy has a very pretty, 
rather prim, pale pink flower ; but there is none I like so much 
as Francois Juranville, the flowers of which are of a peculiarly 
delicate pink It often blossoms a little a second time 

Wichuraiana Roses, grown thus on a bank, cover a great 
deal of ground, but bulbs can be planted in the ground they 
cove! May Tulips look particularly beautiful coming up through 
their leafage, and the branches of the Roses do not in the least 
interfere with their growth. Indeed, they protect the Tulips 
from those late frosts which 
so often injure them. Further 
t is quite easy to lift the bulbs 
in due time. You have only to 
shift the Rose branches, and 
then they can be put back, so 
that the ground from which the 
Tulips have been lifted never 
looks bare Other bulbs which 
will not thrive in the grass can 
be grown in the same way, and 
they will all look as well as if 
they were in the grass, or better 


SOME BULBS FOR SPRING 


PLANTING. 
By Rev. JosEpH JAcosB, 
ODERN catalogues 


which have been 

evolved by the 
many .wants of the up-to-date 
garden, must come very near to 
that famous old scientific de 
sideratum, perpetual 
motion. Rivalling the tides in 
their rhythmic motions, spring, 
summer, autumn and _ winte1 
are but the outward and visible 
signs of their rise and fall, only 
it is the future and not “the 
lesser light’’ of the heavens 
that rules them Spring is 
upon us. The gardener thinks 
of summer and autumn—for 
my present purpose, | suppose 
that person to be bulbously 
inclined—and while he is in the 
midst of his thoughts, wonder- 
ing what he would like and how 
much he can ‘run to,” the 
inevitable temptations are left 
at his door, and any envelope 
with the name of a _ bulb 
specialist on it is eagerly broken 
open and the contents greedily 
devoured. Eve in the Garden 
ot Eden could not have put the 
case more enticingly to Adam 
than these lists do tous. We 
at first think: ‘‘ No; I must 
not spend anything on my 
dearly loved bulbs this vear. 
[t is war time and my money 
will be wanted for graver and 
more serious purposes.” But 
then, after a little while, this 
comes to us: “ Horticultural 
firms must live. They are many 
in number; each one has many 
dependants who must live now 
even as they did in the time of 
peace, only it is a little harder 
for them. Bread is dearer, and 
almost everything is dearer. 
I must think of them I must 
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have my Gladioli and my Montbretias, if only to keep business 
going, if possible, as usual. Who knows what my order means 
to many a poor man or woman? ’”’ I seem to hear the inaudibk 
exclamation of my readers: ‘‘ And so say all of us.’ 

Let me see. What can I suggest as good things to buy ? 
First of all, Gladioli. Whether in the presence of the goodly com- 
pany of Dahlias, Michaelmas Daisies and Sunflowers we can justly 
call the Gladiolus the flower of the late summer and early autumn, 
I do not know. I can only say its gay spikes give welcome 
splashes of bright colour when reds and pinks are none too 
plentiful. The old brenchleyensis is still going strong, and is 
now to be had from 6s. to 1os. a hundred, according to size. 
[t is a brilliant vermilion. As alternatives there are Mrs. Francis 
King, of a pleasing shade of salmon scarlet, and the white-tipped 
princeps. If pinks are desired, Halley (early, and of a very 
delicate shade), Pink Beauty (a rich pink with crimson blotch, 
the earliest of the late section) and America (soft pink, shaded 
grey) are three cheap and good. For a blue (really a deep blue 
purple), there is nothing at a low price to beat Baron Hulot. 
In the lovely hybrids of primulinus we have a slender, graceful 
plant with flowers of much softer colouring than is to be found 
in any of the other types. They range from yellow to salmon and 
deep apricot. These pretty varieties are more expensive to buy 
than the others previously named. Roughly speaking, about 
two dozen of these hybrids are the same value as a hundred ot 
the others. 

\ good many people have for a long time known and grown 
Montbretias. A great many of the earlier hybrids came from 
Lemoine of Nancy. Now, however, those raised by Davison 
of Westwick Gardens, Norwich, have taken the lead. In George 
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Davison (orange yellow), Lady 
Hamilton (apricot), Lord Nelson 
(orange scarlet) and King 
Edmund (golden yellow) we 
have four very good ones, but 
these must all give place to Star 
of the East, which may also be 
said to have been the flower of 
the year in 1912. The indi- 
vidual blooms measure 5in. 
across and are of a ruddy 
apricot with a yellow centre or 
eve. I hear there are some 
very choice seedlings to be 
found in the garden of Mr. 
Sydney Morris of Wretham 
Hall, Norfolk, and, if I mistake 
not, one called George Henley 
(chrome yellow with a_ redder 
eye), has already found its way 
into commerce. 

One cannot omit a_i re- 
minder about the old Hya- 
cinthus candicans, which throws 
up a tall, slender spike about 
three or four feet high, from 
which, stretched out at arm’s 
length, depend forty or fifty 
giant Snowdrops. Associated 
with the red Gladiolus brench- 
levensis it is most effective. 

As far as my experience 
goes, comparatively few gardens 
contain any “ Tiger Flowers.” 
We find them in catalogues 
under the head of Tigridias of 
Ferrarias. They want a sunny, well drained position in light 
soil. Given these and, of course, complete protection from frost 
when stored in the winter, they are not difficult to manage. 
Some, however, prefer, as they are so cheap, to buy each spring, 
and plant out towards the end of April in beds or in clumps in 
the open border. The centre cup-shaped depression is beauti- 
fully spotted, while from its top there project at right angles 
three broad, rounded lips of a yellow, scarlet, white or rose. 
Each flower lasts one day, but from happy, well grown bulbs 
there issues one every day for two or three weeks. Speciosa 
(yellow, spotted red), Pavonia rosea (white and rose, with dark 
central spots), Pavonia liliacea (deep rose with chocolate spots), 
aurea (deep yellow with crimson markings) and alba grandiflora 
(pure white with crimson) are good varicties. 

‘* Anomatheca cruenta will brighten up a shady but sheltered 
corner in August’; so says my friend Mr. E. A. Bowles, in his 
delightful book, ‘“‘ My Garden in Summer.” It is a pretty little 
rosy red flower with deep crimson patches towards the centre ot 
the petals, in shape like a Montbretia, in habit of growth like 
a sturdy Freesia, seldom exceeding cight or nine inches in height 
There is also a pure white variety, equally free and effective in 
colonies under slight shade. A flower which I liked very much 
when I first saw it two years ago is Cypella Herbertii, which 
looks something like a small and slender Tigridia, of a pleasing 
shade of deep buff. It likes light soil, and may be treated like 
Gladioli. It grows about eighteen inches high. 

The last family to which [ must allude is that of the Crinums. 
Capense and the hybrid Powellii, together with their white forms, 
are frequently met with in narrow borders outside a greenhouse 
or under a south wall, where they can get a certain amount oj 
shelter from the cold in winter and a good ripening in summer. 
They like a good, strong loam, and should be planted rft. deep, 
but in lighter soils still deeper. The large pink or pinky white 
Lily-like flowers are borne in umbels on stalks from two to thre 
feet in height, and are useful for a show in late summer or early 
autumn. 

With the sole exception of Cypella Herbertii and Mont- 
bretia Star of the East, all my selections are just ordinary 
species and varieties. The reason why I have selected 
what I have done is that I have had in my mind the idea of 
planting on a more or less large scale, where expensive bulbs 
are certainly prohibitive except for the deepest pockcts. 
Nevertheless, they are all good and worthy of a place in any 
garden. 


SOME VEGETABLES FOR SOWING DURING MARCH. 

S a sequel to the article that appeared in Country 

Lire for February 6th it has been suggested that 

a list of vegetables for sowing during March would 

be useful. The present menth is the most important of all for 

sowing and planting vegetable crops, especially the latter end, 

though for succession other sowings will be made during April 
and May, and even well into June. 

Beetroot.—At the end of the month make a sowing of one of the Globe- 
rooted varieties. Choose a warm position, and have the rows rft. apart 
Sow thinly, and do not cover wi wore than an inch of soil 

Broad Beans of the Green Windsor type, which are of better flavour 
than the long-pod varieties, may be sown during March in rows 3ft. apart, 
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the plants 6in. asunder in the rows It is wise to sow two seeds at one 
place, especially where mice are prevalent 

Brussels Sprouts. rhe main crop can be sown outdoors in another 
fortnight. Select a rather sheltered position, and scatter the seeds thinly 
in rows 1ft. apart. The young plants will, when lar 
zit. apart where they are to mature 

Cabbage.—Sow for the main crop as advised for Brussels Sprouts 
Portugal Cabbage or Couve Tronchuda can also be sown outdoors at this 
time 

Carrot.—Early in March make extensive sowings of the short, stump 
reoted varieties, such as Little Gem or Early Market During the last 
week the intermediate or long-rooted varieties can be sown for the 


ge enough, be planted 


iain 
crop. Scatter the seed thinly in rows rft. apart, and cover with half an inch 
of soil 

Caulifiower.—This important vegetable may be sown outdoors a 
advised for Brussels Sprouts. Snowball and Early Mammoth are 
varieties for this early crop. 

Chicory or Witloof.—Seeds sown thinly in rows rit apart at the end 
of the month will provide excellent roots for forcing next winter Phe 
seedlings ought to be thinned early, so that they are at least 6in. asundet 

Lettuce.—Early in the month sow Cabbage varieties, such as Holborn 
Standard and All the Year Round, then during the last week sow one of the 
Cos varieties for later supplies. The rows ought to be rft. apart, and the 
seedlings must be thinned early so that they stand gin, asundet Those 


soud 


drawn out may be used for salads or transplanted to form a suecessional 
supply. 

Onions.—The earlier these are sown in March the better, providing the 
soil is dry enough. They must have deeply dug and well manured ground 


and it is essential to make it firm after sowing. Sow in rows rit. apart 
and cover with half an inch of soil Improved Reading and James Lon: 
Keeping are two excellent varietics for general us¢ 

Parsnip.—lIi this was not sown during February, seeds should be put in 
as early in March as possible. Deeply dug soil is essential, preferably that 
where Celery was grown last year, as manuring now will not be necessary. 
Sow In rows ft. apart. 

Peas.-—Early varieties, such as The Pilot and Thomas Laxton, may b 
sown at once, and about the third or fourth week in March second earl 
varieties may be put in. Of these The Daisy, Telegraph, Alderman an 
Stratagem are all good and reliable Do not cover the seeds with more than 
rm. of soil. 

Potatoes.— Plant an early variety, such as Midlothian Early, on a warm 


border during the first week in March, and towards the end of the month 
plant a few more early rows in the open garden. Maincrop varieties ma‘ 
also be safely planted during the last week rhe Factor, King Edward VII 
and Duchess of Cornwall are reliable sorts. It is a mistake to grow too man 


varieties of Potatoes, as two sorts seldom cook alike, but every good gardenet 
will experiment with one or two new ones so as to keep in touch with an 
that are likely to suit the soil. Prosperity and Dover Castle are two that 
might be tried for this purpose. 

Salsify and Scorzonera.—Both these root crops can be sown at the 
end of March, in rows roin. apart. The soil should be moderately good and 
deeply dug, and if of a rather light nature, so much the better, Thin out 
the seedlings early so that they stand 6in. apart in the row. The roots are 
useful for the winter and, exce pt in very cold and wet districts, may be left 
in the soil until required for use. If they must be lifted, store them in sand 
or earth in the manner adopted for Carrots and Beetroots. 

Spinach.—tThe first sowing may be made at once, choosing a variety 
that most seedsmen list as Long-standing. Well manured soil is essential, 


so as to encourage rapid growth. This crop may usually be grown between 
rows of Peas. Cover the seed with rin. of soil 
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Tomato.—Where plants are to be grown outdoors against a warm wall or 
fence the seeds must be sown under glass early in March. The seedlings will be 
subsequently transplanted to boxes or small pots, and as they get larger 
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transfe> each to a pot 5in. or 6in. in diameter. Free ventilation will be neces- 
sary as sturdy plants are essential tosuccess. They must not be planted out 
until the second week in June. Sunrise is a reliable variety r. W. w 





MILITARY ENTRENCHMENTS. 


By Dr. A. MACKENZIE. 


The writer of this article is, of course, very well known as a golfing 
architect, but his experience is by no means confined to the making of 
bunkers. He was through the South African war, and since the beginning 
of the present war has devoted himself to working on entrenchments 


HE chief objects in view in making an entrenchment 
are (1) concealment, (2) an extensive field of vision 
and fire, (3) a maximum amount of protection 
from rifle and shell fire, (4) efficient drainage, 
(5) in the event of a possible retirement the 

entrenchment should be of such a kind that it is of little 
value to the enemy, (6) rapidity and simplicity of con- 
struction. In regard to all these points I am confident that 
great improvements could be made in our present methods 
in attaining them. I have read of and considered all the 
newest plans for effecting concealment in France, and in 
many respects I am entirely opposed to present practice. 

By many people it may be considered presumptuous 
of me to criticise military experts who have had extensive 
experience of the proved effect of modern fire on battlefields. 
I do not agree with this view. My ideas on golf course con- 
struction, for example, have been mercilessly criticised and 
condemned, and it has taken me nearly ten years to persuade 
the public that there is anything in my views on course 
construction. It may be asked what earthly connection is 
there between golf course construction and trench making ? 
[he connection consists in the imitation of Nature. The 
whole secret of successful course construction and conceal- 
ment in trench making consists in making artificial features 
indistinguishable from natural ones, and for the last ten years 
I have been daily attempting to imitate Nature. 

During the present war everything has been sacrificed 
for concealment, and it is chiefly from this point of view 
that I venture to criticise military entrenchments. We 
have been reduced to concealing our trenches in little valleys 
or, on the reverse, crests of hills, which is to a certain extent 
a confession of failure. We have failed so far to conceal 
our trenches in the open. Anyone can conceal a trench 
behind a hill. I am not suggesting for a moment that the 
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German trenches are better constructed than ours. I believe, 
so far as concealment is concerned, the exact opposite to be 
the case, which, with the stilted mechanical training of the 
Germans, is what one would expect. 

The majority of Army officers, until the present war, 
have had so little practical experience in imitating natural 
features that the best of them have not yet appreciated the 
possibility of concealing trenches in the open, and com- 
bining effectively long range of vision and fire with con- 
cealment. Nor, I think, have they realised that a certain 
amount of high relief not only diminishes drainage difficulties, 
but actually increases the concealment. 

The following suggestions might be adopted in con- 
structing an invisible entrenchment : 

1. Make the raised portion of the same colour and appear- 
ance as the foreground. For example, in pasture land the 
sods should always be replaced, in cultivated lands the crops 
should be replaced. On ploughed land the top spit (soil) 
is usually a different colour to the subsoil; it should be 
placed on one side until the trench is dug out and then 
carefully replaced. Ridge and furrow should, of course, 
be carefully copied on the raised portion of the trench. 

2. It should be made in such a manner that the contours 
of the trench harmonise with the undulations of the surround- 
ing country. The best way of doing this is to exaggerate 
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DIAGRAM 1. 


Dotted line—natural rise of ground 


a natural rise in the ground, as shown in Diagram 1. Soil 
removed from A B C is utilised to form raised portion, 
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Nolte the complete absence of straight lines and angles, the overhanging lips of the recesses, the depressions opposite the traverses, the use of the traverse as an 
elbow-rest while firing, the long serpentine line of trench shown by the men's caps held up on rifles. 
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Photograph taken from toyds. away 


CDE. Replace sods along p E. An entrenchment on the 
slope of a hill should be made as shown in Diagram 2 if the 
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= Dotted line—natural contour. Black 

- line—entrenchment 
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enemy is below or across a valley. To an enemy on the 
opposite slope C B appears to be curling round to meet 4A, 
so that A BC D simply appears to be a continuous natural 
roll. In a position of this kind care should be taken that 
there is no dead ground below D, i.e., the trench should be 
made in such a way that the enemy advancing up the slope 
would be continuously exposed to your fire. If the enemy 
is on a higher level the trench should be made as in Diagram 3. 
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DIAGRAM 3. 


Dotted line—natural contour. Black line—entrenchment. 

Here again A B C D appears to be a continuous natural roll 
in the hill. Note that at point B the raised portion curves 
slightly downwards, forming an overhanging lip. 

3. The most important point of all is absolutely to 
avoid the least suspicion of a straight line. It may be 
argued that avoidance of straight lines is already carried 
out almost universally. If this were so, how is it that every 
pamphlet and book issued by the General Staff is full of 
straight lines and angles? You cannot get concealment in 
straight lines and angles; they strike the eye at once from 
the ground or from the air. Note in the photograph to what 
an extent any suspicion of a straight line is avoided. 

4. It is also necessary to hide the head and shoulders 
of the man in the trench. If the parapet of the trench, 
instead of being made perfectly level like the top of a wall, 
is made with frequent depressions, the rifles can then be 
placed along these depressions, and there is never any 
necessity to expose the head above the skyline. In actual 
practice these depressions have the effect of concealing a 
man’s head at as short a distance as 50yds. from an observer 
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The man standing up is behind the trench 
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The men’s heads while firing were completely concealed at 40yds. away 


even in the upright position. These depressions should be 
constructed in gently undulating curves, not like the old 
type of embrasure, all straight lines and angles. 

The entrenchment I have attempted to describe gives 
considerable field of vision and fire, owing to the fact that 
it is raised above the surrounding ground. Enfilading is 
partially prevented by avoiding straight lines and making 
the trench in irregular curves. Traverses may be made 
in addition. The simplest way to make them is for each 
man to dig his own hole, leaving a partition on each side of 
him at the front of the trench. The traverse should be 
opposite the depression ; it then acts as an elbow rest. An 
overhanging lip in the recess gives considerable additional 
protection from shrapnel fire, and is formed with sods. 

In the event of a possible retirement the trench should 
be visible from the back. The parados (back parapet) 
should only be sufficiently wide to stop back fire from shell, 
and may be made so that a rifle bullet could pierce it. The 
trenches then are not only of no value to the enemy, but 
may be an actual trap for him. An entrenchment of the 
kind described can be made as rapidly, or possibly even more 
so than any other. Paring the turf takes a very short 
time compared with the labour involved in digging. 


The turf should be pared and rolled forwards and 
backwards like a 
carpet, then the soil 


should be shovelled 
out forward, and it 
will automatically 
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fall into a natural DIAGRAM 4, 
position. Phen the A to B.—Turf rolled back. C.—Original 
sods shoul d be line of ground D Trench. 


replaced. 
I am only too anxious to give a practical demonstration 
to prove : 


1. That it is possible to conceal a trench in the open in any situation 
(even on a flat lawn) at a distance of less than 1ooyds. 

2. That it is possible to conceal a trench from observers in aircraft. 

3. That it is possible to conceal the men’s heads while firing at a distance 
of less than rooyds. 

4. That it is quite possible to combine concealment with a certain 
amount of high relief with all the advantage of increased field of vision and 
fire, decreased difficulties of drainage, etc.) 

5. That the amount of labour in the construction of the trenches I 
suggest is less than those we make at present. 

6. That it is quite possible to train men to construct concealed trenches 
even at night and under fire. There is quite a simple device for lessening 
the dangers and difficulties of working during the night, which I do not think 
it advisable to divulge in print 


Improvements in entrenchments may conceivably 
have some influence on even the course of the war, and 
it is not simply with a view to pushing my own ideas, 
but in the hope that my suggestions may give rise to 
improvements in our present methods, that I have 
written this article. 
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WRINGSLEIGH : 


DEVONSHIRE, 


THE SEAT OF 


MISS ILBERT. 





OW RINGSLEIGH is one of the stateliest of the old 
mansions in South Devon, and is situated in the 
parish of West Alvington, about a mile from 
Kingsbridge. It is a barton and not a manor, 
and was formerly simply called Leigh till, in the 

reign of Edward III, it obtained its present designation 


trom the family of Bowring. The earliest mention of the 
Bowrings in the deeds is one dated 1353, in which it appears 
that “ John Bowryng of Legh obtained adjoining land from 
Henry Batyn in that year.’’ Of the original house resided 
in by the Bowrings slight remains exist. The present 
mansion is Elizabethan The heiress of Bowring. named 


Alice, daughter of Thomas, married William Pyke of Pyke’s 
Ash in Somersetshire, and had issue Robert Pyke, whose 
son Thomas had an only child, a daughter, named Elizabeth, 
who fell in love with and married one James Leghe, 
alias Reynolds, “‘ who,” says Sir William Pole, ‘ had been 
a singing boy in the Cathedral of Exeter, a man of greate 
baseness, which hath sold a great estate, which hee had by 
the said Elizabeth, unto Nicholas Webber, alias Gilbard, Esq., 
who now dwelleth there. There is nowe a tytle sett on 
toote, that the said Thomas Pyke should have a sonne 
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called Stephen, long tyme concealed, and never known 
unto his supposed father or publickly unto any other, before 
all Pyke’s land was sold.” 

The claimant was unable to establish any right, and 
the Webbers, alias Gilbards or Gilberts, retained the place. 
In 1543 Thomas Pyke of Merelynch in Somerset quit claimed 
to William Gylberd alias Webber, and in 1657 Henry Wynter, 
a great grandson of one Nicholas Gilbert, conveyed to John 
Hale, who sold house and lands to William Ilbert in 1695-6. 
The Ilbert family had been previously of Rill in Buckfast- 
leigh. To them and their occupation is due the rich plaster 
ceiling of the dining-room, set up in the reign of William 
and Mary, for among the ornaments is a drum, bearing 
the Ilbert arms: Or, two chevronels engrailed vert, between 
three roses gu. seeded and barbed ppr. These arms 
may also be seen on the cistern-heads of the fall pipes 
from the roof. The very fine Jacobean screen in the hall 
of carved oak inlaid with ebony derives from the period of 
the Webber alias Gilbert tenancy. Although remarkably 
rich, it is unduly heavy and does not harmonise with the 
delicate Elizabethan plasterwork of the ceiling. The 
mantelpiece of the hall is a make-up, and is not over 
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successful. But the granite 
fireplace here, as elsewhere 
in the house, is of the 
character common to houses 
about Dartmoor, composed 
of three huge masses of 
granite, moulded and 
carved. It is a matter of 
marvel how these masses 
were transported for many 
miles, over hill and vale, 
and through rough lanes. 
The house front has the 
form of the letter E, but 
with the wings only 
slightly projecting. The 
windows, large, are ot 
granite, mullioned and tran- 
somed. A _ fire occurred 
in 1843, which destroyed 
the contents of the east 
wing. The present dining- 
room possesses a ceiling 
representing War; and in 
the corresponding chamber 
in the east wing was 
another that  allegorised 
Peace, but it was de- 
stroyed in the fire. The 
late Mr. W. Roope Ilbert 
devoted his life to the 
restoration and _ enlarge- 
ment of Bowringsleigh, in 
which he was aided by 
his architect, Mr. Richard 
Coad. Mr. Ilbert raised 
the roof and put in the 
dormer windows and sup- 
plied the battlements ; but 
most notable of all 
changes was the erection 
of a tower on the base of 
the chapel walls. This 
tower gives a_ baronial 
character to the _ house, 
though not in character 
with its corps de _ logis, 
and though it differentiates 
Bowringsleigh from all other 
Elizabethan mansions in 
the West of England, it is 
an anachronism. 

In the chapel has 
been erected the  rood- 
screen from South Huish 
Church, rich in gold and 
colour, not in its original 
arrangement, one portion 
being superposed on the 
other. In one of the 
bedrooms is a good Eliza- 
bethan chimney-piece ; in 
another is a bed from 
Ford, believed to have 
been slept in by William 
of Orange, the night after 
his landing in Tor Bay. 
The house possesses many 
portraits of the Ilberts 
and Roopes; two, one of 
Sir William Courtenay 
and another of his 
daughter Bridget, who 
married William Ilbert of 
Bowringsleigh in 1735, by 


Hudson. Some of the 
others are presumably by 
the elder Gandy. There 


is a delightful portrait of 
Frances Somerville Fownes, 
by Sir Thomas Lawrence. 
In the hall is a clock by 
Stumbles of Totnes, 1725, 
of which but two other 
examples are known to 
remain. The situation of 
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the house is beautiful, in a valley between well wooded 
hills with a park full of ancient trees. On account of the 
mildness of the climate the flowers fear no frost, and 
lemons and oranges ripen in the open air against a sunny 
south wall S. BARING GOULD 


THE FISHERMAN. 
SCOUT. 


URING the last six months we have heard much oi 
the mine-sweeper and his dangerous work of clearing 
the trade routes of the deadly German mines 
but little has been heard of the fisherman-scout 
who day and night patrols the sea and who can 

hardly hope to distinguish himself by doing something that 
will win him praise and renown Yet everywhere around ow 
coasts he is always on the alert, for even when a storm drives 
the fishing fleets to seek shelter in port he must stay on his lonely 
beat and perform the arduous duties of a sentinel of the sea 
Occasionally he is allowed to spend a day or two ashore, and 
then vou may see that during the last six months he has been 
transformed from a blue guernseyed fisherman into some sort 
of a naval man, although, thanks to the generosity of subscribers 
to the Mine-sweepers’ Fund, he is so well supplied with 
vari-coloured woollen helmets, mittens and mufflers as to bear 
little resemblance to any other sailor-man seen afloat or ashore 

If you ask him what his duties are he can hardly tell you, 
for, as a rule, he sails ‘‘ under sealed orders’’; at least, until a 
scurrying little motor launch overtakes him after he has left 
the harbour he neither knows where he is going nor what he 
has to do One thing, however, he is well aware of, and that 
is that there will be no more trawling nor drift-net fishing for 
him until the war is over, for he is under Admiralty »>rders 
and receives Admiralty pay. He now belongs to the British 
Navy, and although he may sometimes grumble that there is 
‘a lot too much bloomin’ discipline’’ about his new job, 
he is proud of his warrant officer’s uniform or his Naval 
Reserve cap. 

He may be a tough old skipper who knows the Iceland 
and Faroe fishing banks as well as he does the North Sea and 
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Grimsby Fish Dock Road, or he may be only a village lad who 
was cook »n a steam arifter when the war began; but to-day 
he is one of His Majesty’s sea scouts, and when he talks te you 
he generally has a wav of letting you know it. 

There are several thousand fishermen employed in min 
sweeping, and probably quite as many, if not more, engaged in 
patrolling the seas around our shores. Their patrol boats ar 
all steam trawlers and steam drifters (herring boats) whic! 
have been taken over by the Admiralty, and they are deing 
work which, if it were not for them, would have to be dene by 
gunb dats and destroyers. In a sense every British fishing vessel 
is now a sea scout, for the Board of Admiralty has publicly 
offered substantial rewards to any such vessel that brings in 
x communicates to one of His Majesty’s ships, useful infor 
mation concerning the presence or movements of German warships 
or mine-layers ; but the master of a regular patrol boat receives 
definite instructions as to the extent of his “ beat’ and what 
he must do if he sights a German war vessel or notices anything 
suspicious in the movements or behaviour of any ship flving 
a neutral flag. 

He is the policeman of the trade routes, and no doubt 
he keeps a watchful eye on the foreign fishing fleets in 
the North Sea—a duty no one can perform better than hi 
because he is a fisherman himself and knows all that a fisherman 
should and should not do. He may not have a “ wireless’ 
apparatus with which to communicate with a British warship 
or the shore, but he has not been left in doubt as to how he may 
most quickly send important information. He knows that 
he must be ready to run every risk rather than fail to 
do it. 

Soon after the war broke out one old skipper of a patrol boat 
asked a naval officer how he was to send news quickly if his 


boat was patrolling many miles away froma naval base. ‘‘ Why, 
easily enough,’’ was the prompt reply. ‘‘ All you have to do 


is to pile your old boat up on the shore somewhere and run 
to the nearest coastguard station or telegraph office!”’ 
The skipper stared at the officer, for he knew that his 
‘old boat ’’ was only two years old and had cost £3,300 
but the skippers of patrol boats do not ask such questions 
now. 

When more is known about the naval side of this war than 
is known to-day, it will be realised that it was a fortunate 
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thing for England that at the 
outbreak of hostilities there were 
between 3,000 and 4,000 well 
built, first class steam trawlers 
and drifters from which the 
Admiralty could hire or com- 
mandeer vessels for mine-sweep- 
ing and patrolling. Steam 
trawlers we have had for many 
years, but if war with Germany 
had broken out a few years ago, 
here would have been no fast 
team drifters to serve as scouts ; 
or until recently all the drifters 
vere sailing boats. If the 
\dmiralty had wanted to design 
small steamers for mine-sweep- 
ng and patrol work, it could 
hardly have produced vessels 
more fit for the work than the 
iwerage steam trawler and 
steam drifter, and there is 
eason for believing that some 
of them have been, and will be, 
ised for other useful purposes. 
Many of the drifters have iron 
wulls, and are by no means so 
lefenceless as they appear tc 
ve. They look like simple fish- 
ng boats, but a submarine that 
ittempted to treat one of them 
in the way German submarines 
have lately treated British 
merchant ships might discover 
that she was nothing like so 
inoffensive as she looked. 

They tell some strange tales, 
do these fishermen who catch no 
fish, but who sometimes see 
things we shall never read about 
in Admirals’ reports. They 
might alarm people who know 
little of the sea, and what is 
continually going on upon and 
beneath it; but those of us 
who live beside it sleep the more 
soundly in our beds because we 
know that our fishermen as well 
as our squadrons of cruisers and 
flotillas of destroyers are guard- 
ing us night and day. Almost 
every day, except when a fog 
hides land and sea, we can watch 
ihe dingy little drifters on the 
sky-line, often battling agains‘ 
stormy seas, but always keeping 
to their beats, and we know 
that, although they will bring us 
no fish, they are not likely to 
let a German mine-layer do its 
deadly work unseen. 

The ships of neutral 
nations know them, and some 
of them are glad to follow 
in the wake of the little 
boat flying the white ensign 
when they are picking their 
way through dangerous waters. 
At night the stealthy destroyer 
flashes its searchlight for a 
moment on the little boat, but 
dashes onward without stopping, 
those on board her grateful, no 
doubt, to the fishermen who 
have set them free to do their 
own good work. For the little 
boat is ubiquitous. You may 
see it everywhere, from the 
North Foreland to Cape Wrath, 
and if you cannot sce it you may 
be sure that it is there. 

W. A. Dutt. 
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THE HOME OF THE BOARD OF TRADE 


By Sir Herpert JEKYLI 


HE most important architectural competition of the lasi 
f-w years, i.e., that for the new offices of the Board 
of Trade, has come to a happy issue in the selection 

of the plans prepared by Mr. Vincent Harris. He 

is to be congratulated on a simple and dignified 
building which confesses itself a block of offices and does 
not pretend to be a pala The fine old rooms of the present 
offices of the Board, now illustrated, are to be preserved. They 
are to be taken down and re-erected as an independent unit ot 
Placed 


as they are, adjoining the Minister’s approach corridor, they 


two storevs in the main courtvard of the new building 


will be used as reception rooms, and the public will thereior 
have ample opportunity of studying them [he old crypt, 01 
under-croft, will also be incorporated in the new building without 
being altered in anv way 

rhe present Central Office of the Board of Trade consists of 
five houses, formerly separate, but now joined together. They 
were erected as private residences at the end of the seventeenth 
and early in the eighteenth centuries on part of the site of the 
town house of the Archbishop of York, built by Cardinal Wolsey, 
which afterwards grew into the Royal Palace of Whitehall. 
The land has been the freehold property of the Crown since 
the site and the buildings then upon it were confiscated by 
Henry VIII, but 
except a fragment of Wolsey’s original house—a brick vaulted 


nothing remains of the ancient palace 


1oom—now forming part of the basement of No. 7, Whitehall 
Gardens. This, the largest of the existing houses, formerly 
known as Pembroke House, has sheltered more than one Public 
Department since it reverted to the Crown. It was first used 


for the public service in 1851 as an office for the Tithe and 
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Enclosure Commissioners, and afterwards by the War Offic 
at the time of the Crimean War. From 1861 to 1868 it was 
occupied, together with the others, by 
the Foreign Office, while the new Publi 
Offices in Downing Street were being 
built. It was at this time that communi- 
cation was opened between them, whil 
considerable alterations were made in 
order to adapt them for the purpose ol 
a temporary Foreign Office. The thre 
small houses, formerly known as 1, 2 
and 3, Whitehall Yard, had been in us« 
by sub-departments of the Treasury 
from 1836, and since 1869 all the five 
have been in the occupation of the 
Board of Trade, together with a sixth 

No. 1, Horse Guards Avenue—for- 
merly No. 4, Whitehall Yard, which, 
prior to 1892, had been the residence of 
Viscount Gage. 

No. 7, Whitehall Gardens, which 
dates from about 1717, was built by 
Lord Herbert, son of the eighth Earl of 
Pembroke. He was a Lord of the Bed- 
chamber to George II both before and 
after his accession, succeeded his father 
as ninth earl in 1733, and was one of the 
Lords Justices during the absence of the 
King in 1740 and again in 1743. He 
died in the house in 1750, having lived 
to lay the last stone of Old Westminster 
Bridge, of which he also laid the foun- 
dation. In Vol. III of “ Vitruvius 
Britannicus ’’ Campbell gives plans of 
the principal and attic storeys, and the 
west elevation, facing the Banqueting 
House, as it appeared in 1724. The 
illustration shows a dignified facade of 
admirable proportion and strict sym- 
metry, its austere severity relieved by 
an Ionic portico of the height of the 
principal storey, standing on an arcade 
of three bays, and surmounted by a 
pediment. Little, if anything, of this is 
now visible, and the existing rooms do 
not wholly accord with the original 
plan. There appears to be no record of 
the author of this fine design, but he 
was clearly a master of his art, and 


‘COUNTRY LIFE.” drew his inspiration from Inigo Jones, 
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introducing some features of the Banqueting House opposite, 
and conforming closely to its style. 

Lord Pembroke made considerable alterations in 1744, and 
his successor practically rebuilt the house in 1757, though the 
main wall facing Whitehall and part of the river front are believed 
to be the original work of 1717. It is difficult to distinguish 
between the alterations made in 1744 and 1757, but it is probable 
that most, if not all, of the additions, consisting of an extension 
to the north, a new projecting wing, a wide bay in the centre 
of the old house, and an additional storey, were made at the later 
date. To this time may certainly be attributed the staircase, 
the principal rooms on the first floor, and one at least of the rooms 
on the second floor, all of which are intact, with the exception 
of one which has been subdivided into three. While the inside 
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THE PRESIDENT’S ROOM. ‘COUNTRY LIFE." 


was transformed, the outside of the building was altered out of 


all recognition. Viewed from the river, there is nothing in the 
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dull, ugly front of the Board of Trade to suggest either the 
stately facade of old Pembroke House or the fine rooms which 
happily survive. 

About 1830 Pembroke House was sold to the Earl ot 
Harrington, who, like the Earl of Burlington in the previous 
century, was an amateur of architecture and decoration His 
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hand may be seen in Strawberry Hill Gothic details in one of the 
rooms on the second floor. In its original state there was an 
open courtyard between the gatehouse, which now forms the 
entrance, and the house itself. The existing glass-roofed passage 
which connects the two was constructed in 1852. 

No. 8, Whitehall Gardens, formerly known as Malmesbury 
House, the entrance of which, now closed, was on the west side 
facing the Banqueting House, contains one small panelled room, 
approached from an arched lobby of three bays, which exhibits 


William Kent at his best. It is quite untouched, and is an 
excellent specimen of early eighteenth century design. The 


chimney-piece in particular, of which an illustration is given, 
is one of Kent's happiest efforts. He died in 1748, and the room 
is obviously earlier, as it is also better, than the eighteenth century 
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work in Pembroke House. The most interesting parts of the 
latter are the staircase, a large cruciform room with a vestibule 
opening from the first floor landing, another large room looking 
towards the river, a third of smaller size with a bay also on the 
river side, and one of the same dimensions on the second floor 
immediately over the last. 

The staircase, which is contained in a well of 17ft. by 15ft. 6in., 
has three short flights and two half-landings up to the first 
floor, from which -it,is continued by. three more flights to the 
second floor. The rooms-in the first storey being, however, 
considerably higher than those on the ground floor, the difference 
is raet by reducing the length of the steps in the upper flights, 
incteasing the height of the risers and diminishing the width 
of the treads. So skilfully is the change made that the difference 
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in dimensions is hardly noticeable. The steps are of stone, 
and are moulded on the under side from the first floor landing 
upwards. The wrought-iron balustrade is remarkably fine, and 
is perhaps the best example of the period that exists. The walls 
are panelled in plaster, and the south wall on the first floor is 
designed as a Corinthian arcade of three bays, in two of which 
are doorways. Though the dimensions are by no means 
large, the staircase presents a spacious, cheerful and digni- 
fied appearance. 

On arriving at the first floor landing, a door opens to 
a small vestibule, vaulted and panelled in plaster, giving 
access to the cruciform room, now partitioned into three, 
the chief features of which are the moulded ceiling, the gilded 
cornice, and the Corinthian portal at the west end of the central 
portion, now known as the Conference 
Room. 

The adjoining apartment to the 
north, which has three windows to- 
wards the river and is occupied by the 
President of the Board of Trade, is well 
proportioned, and has a ceiling which, 
in point of design and execution, is 
better than anything else in the build- 
ing. The chimney-piece is_ hardly 
worthy of the room It was not de- 
signed for its place, and was moved 
from one of the old houses facing th« 
new War Office. Though attributed to 
Kent, it is far inferior to the one in 
Malmesbury House to which allusion 
has already been made. 

To the north of the President’s 
room is a much smaller room with 
an alcove at the west end and a 
bay window looking to the river It 
has a pretty moulded ceiling repre- 
senting a vine trellis, and some in 
teresting detail. At one time this 
room was so encumbered with the 
deposited plans of railways—the a 
cumulation of sixty years—that its 
architectural features could not be 
seen, but the plans were removed 
some twelve years ago, greatly to the 
advantage of the room itself and of its 
occupants. 

The three rooms last mentioned 
have communicating doorways, and if 
restored to their original condition, as 
they might be without difficulty, they 
would form a suite of apartments of 
rare charm and dignity 

One other room remains to b 
mentioned, namely, the alcove room 
on the second floor, occupied by th 
Permanent Secretary of the Board of 
Trade. It is similar in dimensions to 
the alcove room on the first floor imme- 
diately below it, but is treated with 
greater elaboration. One corner of it 
is shown in the illustration. 

It is very satisfactory that the 
plans of the new Board of Trade 
Offices provide for the preservation 
of these beautiful rooms. Including 
the staircase, they form a group of 
“COUNTRY LIFE.’ exceptional merit in point of design, 
and of great interest as a specimen 
of eighteenth century planning, marking a brief but definite 
period of English architecture, good examples of which are 
none too common. The style of the decoration, while it has 
lost something of the virility and exquisite perfection of 
detail achieved by the great architects of two hundred years 
ago, shows no trace of the Adam influence. Some of the ceilings 

notably the one in the President’s room—were designed by 
Sir William Chambers in the early part of his career as an archi- 
tect. He was working at Wilton at about the same time, and 
may well have been entrusted by Lord Pembroke with the 
task of rebuilding his London house. Though it is uncertain 
whether the whole of the decoration is to be attributed to 
him, it is more than likely that it was carried out under his 
supervision. 
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LITERATURE. 


A BOOK OF 


REVIEW of the Victorian Era, faint and delicate 

but, as far as it goes, veracious, is The Honourable 

Adelaide Drummond: Retrospect and Memoir, by 

Basil Champneys (Smith, Elder). The essential 

feature of the book will be found in the reminis- 

cences of Mrs. Drummond, of which her nephew, Lord 
Ribblesdale, wrote to her: 

I think what you say in your letter to me is exactly the right preface 
to your reminiscenc¢s—viz., that they are the sort of thing you would have 
liked your mother or your grandmother to have put together for you of her 
childhood or young-ladyhood days. 


From a couple of illustrations the reader may obtain 
a fair idea of the guide through a period which seems all 
at once to have receded into a remote and distant past. 
One is of a pretty and interesting looking child, with a little, 
dainty mouth and large, wide apart eyes under a low fore- 
head crowned with beautiful hair, smooth at the parting, but 
falling in long curls. The other is a photograph of this fair 
young face grown old, but still tranquil and happy. Adelaide 
Drummond was born three years before the fourth George 
died, and lived through the reigns of William IV, Queen 
Victoria and Edward VII, not passing away till rgr1, when 
George V occupied the throne filled at her birth by George IV. 
She was too young to have any personal memory of the last 
mentioned, but she remembers that one of her guardians, 
Lord Howe, took her to Windsor, and 

While we were at luncheon, King William the Fourth came in—an 
elderiy man, very goodnatured-looking, with rather small blue eyes and a 
fresh complexion, but not at all red ; whitish grey hair, which, being brushed 
up to the top in a sort of curl or drake’s tail, made his head look pointed 
He went up to my little brother, who sat in a high baby-chair, and said : 
* Well, my Lord, and how are you?” The formality of this address surprised 
me; but the manner was not formal. Qucen Adelaide gave me, I think, 
a vague impression of being ** a woman of no importance.” She was thin, 
and her features were small and irregular. She wore bunches of short ringlets 
on each side of her face, and something rather large and round framing her 
face—probably a turban, for these were worn by people no longer young. 

In 1837, when walking with her governess near the end of 
Rotten Row, a large coach with only two windows rolled 
swiftly by. 

At the window next to us was a voung face framed in a large black bonnet 
—not a close bonnet, but one having rather the effect of a very large round hat. 
rhe eves were very red : the hair, a pale brown, was neatly parted in the middle 
into plain and smooth Madonna bands, such as were universally worn at the 
time. ‘“ That is the young Queen,” said our governess, “* going to live at 
Buckingham Palace.” 


Queen Victoria figures a great deal in this book, and always to 
advantage. At a very early stage in her experience she had 
mastered the difficult but most valuable art of saying to 
those who suffered any great calamity exactly the right word 
ot comfort. It is very evident that to the girl and woman 
whose senior she was by only five years, she was the heroine 
of the age. 

Mrs. Drummond had no illusion about the romance of 
childhood, and appears to have felt surprise that the genera- 
tion in which she was born survived. There were no 
anesthetics and no antiseptics : 

When the drains smelt badly, the weather-wise merely remarked that 
“it was going to rain soon.” 
Nobody realised the value of fresh air. Windows were kept 
shut. During sleep the large four-post beds were heavily 
curtained. Box beds similar to those still used by the 
Scottish peasantry were to be found in aristocratic houses in 
London. The nursery maid had in the merning to produce 
a light with flint and steel. The very worst tallow candles 
were thought good enough for the servants. Careful mothers 
were afraid to let their children eat ‘‘ vegetables, fruit, 
eggs, cheese, butter and sweets.” The juvenile mind was 
fed on such pabulum as could be obtained from Mrs. 
Barbauld’s “ Stories from the Old and New Testaments,”’ 
“Peter Parley’s Annual’’ and Miss Edgeworth’s “ Parents’ 
Assistant.” 

Our readers will have a particular interest in what is 
said about gardens and flowers. Mrs. Drummond thought 
that there are more trees in England now than there were 
when she was a child, and in proof refers to her aunt’s 
sketches of Cannock Chase as seen from Armitage. They 
show a bare hill, but it is now well wooded. The road from 
London to Brighton used to be very tedious owing to the 
bareness of the countryside, but it is now “ thickly fringed 
with well grown trees and shrubs.”’ 


THE WEEK. 


Lovers of country scenery in the early thirties were very 
apprehensive that the new railway cuttings would deface 
and spoil the countryside, but they now * add considerably 
to the pleasure of travelling owing to the quantity of selt- 
sown trees and shrubs which clothe them, and they are a 
perfect nursery of wild flowers.’””’ When the author was a 
child the ribbon border craze had not vet come into being, 
and the large flower garden at the back of the house consisted 
of mixed borders of herbaceous plants and many annuals. 
In the kitchen garden they grew white strawberries in those 
days, and especially the Hautboys, ‘as their flavour far 
exceeds all but that of the very finest strawberries.”’ At 
Twickenham, where Lady Tankerville had a villa—Pope's 
villa, perhaps—the garden ran down to the water's edge 
and was full of roses, and clustered roses hung from wire 
arches. From all of which it would appear that we have 
been going back to an earlier and better taste in gardening. 
Landscape gardening in those early days was destructive 
more than constructive. 

At Beaudesert someone produced a book by Capability 
Brown for the improvement and development of a steep 
hill as a pleasure ground. The writer went back forty 
years after, and, behold, the same book was trotted out 
once more. All this gossip about gardens is extremely 
interesting. We could not honestly record the same 
judgment of every part of the book. The Hon. Adelaide 
Drummond was a woman of the finest character, but not so 
remarkable for her intellect. Her discussion of the religious 
doubts which caused her to become a Roman Catholic are 
rather thin and shallow. Her excursion into the regions of 
literature, from which her editor says she earned a con- 
siderable income, we do not greatly admire. It seems to 
have consisted for the most part of contributions to 7 ruth 
at a time when Henry Labouchere was making his journal 
popular by combining the most extreme democratic polities 
with the retail of fashionable gossip. Before his time this 
sort of intelligence used to leak out by the back stairs. His 
was the happy thought of getting countesses to write on 
countesses—as someone has expressed it. She also seems 
to have done a little work for Frederick Greenwood when 
he was conducting the Pall Mall Gazette. But it is note- 
worthy that she has very little to say about the men of 
outstanding interest in those days. Indeed, Tennyson, 
Browning, Swinburne, Darwin, Carlyle, Huxley, practically 
go unmentioned, her interest lying chiefly in Lord John 
Russell and his political satellites. 


Behind the Scenes in the Terror, by Hector Fleischmann. (Greeaing.) 
THis book is translated from the French, and, presumably, intended for 
readers who do not understand French Whi, then, does épopée occur on 
the first pege and argot a little later with no explanation ? And what will 
such reader. make of “ the Conventional Carrier” (page 283)? They will 
wonder what he carried and what conventions he respected. It might be 
a Cescription of Milton’s Old Hobson, who ins ste. oa at least one conven- 
tion. A good translation can only be made by a writer who knows two 
languages well. The writer of this book has two main disqualifications 
he does not know French and he does not know English. On page 188 we 
read that a female prisoner, who wished to sew, had * obtained the favour 
of keeping a pair of scissors, a pair of dice and some needles.” The reader 
is surprised: do Frenchwomen use for sewing what English people use fot 
backgammon ? or is this another proof of the notorious frivolity and gambling 
habits of ladies under the ancien régime 2 Neither explanation is true. When 
the translator has extended his knowledge of the French language, he will 
discover that dé means not only “a die” but also “a thimble,” and women 
at all times and in all places use thimbles to sew with, though men ma 
despise them. 

On page 291 a woman about to die is made to say in a highlh 
rhetorical speech, “* I am on the edge of the ditch” : here the translator has 
fallen into the same pitfall, for fosse, which means “ ditch,” also means 


* grave.” The author’s knowledge of English appears in such phrases a 


these: “ they consoled themselves mutually” (7.¢., thev comforted cach 
other), “a good family father” (7.¢., father of a family), “a cabinet of 
literature’ (¢.¢., a reading-room), “to subvention the cxpenses,” “ you 


will not regret a wild beast battened on your blood” (page 245): hatches 
are * battened,” wild beasts “ batten.”” But even more surprising is a phras: 
which occurs more than once: “the concierge and his wicket-keepers.” 
* Wicket-kee pers ¢ 


suggests to the English reader green fields and frecdom, Dingley Del! and 


The real meaning is “the jailer and his turnkeys.” 


not the Fleet Prison ; to translate guicheliers (presumably the French origmal) 


by “ wicket-keepers would be impossible for anyone who know English 
The book itself, as far as one can judge it through this opaque medium, will 
interest those who treasure details about the notorious figures of the French 


Revolution. But much of the detail is trivial: can anvone really want to 
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inspect the washing bills of Rouget de Lisle? Some of the writing is 
excessively rhetorical; and when the mistress of Marat, after his death, is 

mpared to the Mater Dolorosa, the comparison may please some tastes, 
but sensible men will consider it as silly as it is blasphemous: Bill Sikes 
und Nancy would suit the case better 


The Family, by Elinor Mordaunt Methuen 
rHIS novel, though it may be a little tragic and squalid for the tastes 


of the more light-hearted, is far above the average in the interest of 
its chareeters and the skill with which their complex historics are 
nterwovel Squire Hebberton and his wife have eleven children, whom 
we meet first in their childhood and leave in their ear'y thirtics and 
late twenti« If the author hed not told us that her storv was 
practic all i mocern one, we might have thought ourselves beck in 
Squire Cess’s parlour at the Red House in the early days of the 
inetecnth century rhe comparison is a’most inevitable for anyone who 
knows his Sil Marner,”” because Mr. Hebberton, the rough, improvi- 
dent « ntry gentle man, with his violent moods and prejudices his out- 
bursts of conviviality and hatred of teetotallers, is extraordinarily like the 
Squire of Raveloe He has the same way of raging at the expensivencss 
of children, combined with an utter incapecity for thinking of their futures ; 
but there ibout him a touch of kindliness and a certain pathos of stupidity 

ich make him perhaps the pleasanter charecter of the two The future 


is clearly foreshadowed from the beginning Mortgege after mortgage, 
the cutting down of hunters and the final collapse ; it is the only possible 
end, Consequently the earlier part of the book must needs be the more 
cheerful, and the description of the boisterous community in the big nursery 

full of high spirits. Pauline, with her tempcstuous joy in life and in 
hunting, and her adoration of her elder brother Sebastian, is a charecter 
so engaging that we a little resent on her behalf the unhappiness doled out 
to her She marries a fanatically virtuous c'ergyman, a thoroughly 
unsympathetic creature, and has a miserab'e life, which she bears 
with a numbed and almost unnatural resignation The family steadily 
comes down in the world, the younger members becoming bank c'erks 
or young ledics in the mantle department, and only one daughter 
finding a rather sordid but not whol’y unsuccessful way out by marrying 
Mr. Rabbits, the rich tradesman. All the jolly, spacious life of the country 


has become a dream, and the city hcs them all in its grip. It is not a 
cheerful picture, but the figures on its crowded canvas are painted in colours 
so sober and restrained and with stch real power as to make it a notable 
achievement 


Rain before Seven, by Eric Leadbitter. (George Allen and Unwin, 
Limited.) 

THIS is a youthful and curious book It is wholly impossible to say that 
it is a good one, but it possesses the excellent quality of interesting the reader 
in the author, though not in his hero. It is the detailed story of Mic! ael 
Lawson’s life from early childhood till the time when, after several rather poor- 
spirited adventures in the ficlds both of love and work, he finds at once his 
vocation and the right young woman It is not difficult to enumerate faults. 
There are scenes that too grossly outrage probability, and one which is wholly 
pre postcrous At Harbridge, which is supposed to be a well known and 
respectable public school, we are plunged into the realms of “ Eric, or Little 
by Little.” It 
is decided by 
the whole school 
that ‘* Lawson 
must be cut” 
and conse- 
qrently, when 
he appears on 
the platform at 
the school con- 
cert, there is a 
wild scene of 
hissing and 
hooting. *‘ From 
the babela 
chant emerged ; 
a dozen of the 
seniors had col- 
lected, and were 

shouting in aa 
unison, ‘You : 
sidey cad!’'” 
It must further 
be said that 


WMA 


several of the 
young men and 
women, who 
ought to know 
much better, 
talk too often 
the language of 
office boys and 
shop girls. But 
the fact remains 
that the author 
can make us 
listen to his 
story. Where he 
deals with the 
struggles and 
shifts of the hero 


BLAISDON JUPITER, 


as a_ penniless F. Babbage 
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young pianist almost but rot quite good enough, the long expected corcert 
that is dismissed by the critics in one short sentence, and the ultimate 
escape ‘rom starvation by jingling tunes at a cinema theatre, he brings 
to mind Gissing’s wonderful and agonising *‘ New Grub Street,” and that 
is emphatically something 


Edgar Chirrup, by Peggy Webling. (Methuen.) 

WHEN we say that Miss Webling’s new book has all the charm of “ Virginia 
Perfect ’’ allied to a more matured technique, we are giving it high but well 
deserved praise Edgar Chirrup is a brilliant piece of work. If there is 
a fault to be found with it, it is that it contains too much brilliance, for ther 
is not a character—and it is a book cf many characters—that is not a finished 
study, not a place that is not described with a vividness that fits it for the 
principal scene. In one chapter we can almost smell the musty odours 
of the curiosity shop in which Edgar began his career as a wage-carner, and 
fecl our hearts warming towards the delightful grown-ups and the mors 
delightful little girl who lived there and whose goodness influenced the boy’s 
whole life. In the next we sit breathless while the "bus conductor and the 
passenger argue as to whether 902, Kennington Road is “ this side of the 
‘Orns” or the other. Again, we suffer acutely with him the horrors of 
the New York boarding-house, where a small girl (Miss Webling excels in 
her small girls), with hair in pigtails peppers her oysters on the ha’f shcll 
and remarks, “‘ I guess I kin lick molasses without being told where to 
find my tongue.” The history of Edgar Chirrup is not one of any great 
adventures, but it is told with a skill and sympathy that makes us fec| 
both better and happicr for having read it. 

Grocer Greatheart, by Arthur H. Adams. (The Bodley Head.) 

MR. ADAMS calls his book a “ tropical romance.”” He might almost equa!ly 
well have called it a fantasy or an extravaganza, or even a farce ; but, what- 
ever may be its precise nature, it is, on the whole, reasonably good fun, if 
you are not too critical. A wildly fantastic story, in order to be entirely 
admirable, calls for an art that is skilful and delicate, and has even, perhaps, 
something of conscious elegance. That Mr. Adams does not possess: his 
style is very, very different from that which makes the ‘“* New Arabian Nights ” 
and “ The Dynamiter”’ such perennial joys: he is a writer rather common- 
place than otherwise, and his taste is not always unimpeachable. But he 
has a lively imagination and gets over the ground at a brisk pace. It would 
be unfair, besides being very difficult, to give a sketch of his plot, for he largely 
depends on keeping his readers guessing at his riddles. It must suffice to 
say that shipwrecks and tropical islands, pirates and Spanish galleons, 
elephants and tigers are all ingeniously employed for their entertainment 
and mystification. 


Shire Horse Show. 


THE CHAMPIONS. 





T is rather late to return now to the Shire Horse Show, but 
last week we had to go to press before the great events 
of the exhibition were decided. This is the award of the 

championship honours. It was witnessed by His Majesty 
the King, 
who was 
ac companied 
by the Queen 
and Princess 
Mary. At 
this moment 
there is 
no one in 
England who 
is giving his 
eye so fully 
to every kind 
of interest 
as is His 
Majesty, and 
it was very 
gratitying 
indeed tuo 
find thai 
with so many 
calls upon his 
time he still 
could make 
an oppor- 
tunity of 
visiting the 
Horse Show. 
There was a 
very interest- 
ing competi- 
tion for the 
champion- 
ships. The 
coveted cup 
CHAMPION STALLION. Copyright. valued {£25 
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given for the best colt or stallion was won by Lord Rothschild with 
Blaisdon Jupiter, with Mr. F. E. Muntz as runner-up with Danes- 
field Ston< wall. The s2.me horses stood in the same relative posi ion 
for the {20 cup, given for the best stallion in Classes 4, 5, 6 and 7, 
and the gold medal to the breeder of the champion went to Tom 
Stelfox. The best colt in Classes 1, 
2 and 3 was the Duke of West- 
minster’s Eaton Fenland King, a 
brown horse by Beryl King’s Cham- 
pion. Judging for the fillies went 
in favour of Sir A. 
Roycroft Forest Queen for the best 


Nicolson’s 


filly in Classes 8, 9 and to, the 
reserve being the Edgecote Shorthorn 
Company’s Fine Feathers. 

The 50-guinea gold challenge cup, 
given by the Society, and the (£25 
cup for the best filly or mare, went 
to ©Messrs. W. and H. Whitley’s 
famous Lorna Doone, a well deserved 
addition to her honours. This mare also 
‘ook the championship cup for the best 
in Classes 11, 12, 13 ana 14. 

The gold medal for the breeder 
of the champion went to Mr. Thomas 
Green. The {10 cup for the _ best 
gelding to Messrs. R. I. Swaby 
and Sons for Traveller, with Messrs. 
Mawers reserve with Caractacus. Not 
many geldings were shown. 

Such is the Shire roll of honour 
for this year’s show. It only re- 
mains to add that there was little 
room for difference of opinion in W. A. Rowch. 
regard to the judgment. Messrs. 

Green and Eadie discharged their duties with splendid 
efficiency, and the verdicts they gave were, practically 
speaking, those of the experts who were looking on. 


THE SALES. 

Last week we directed attention to the success of the show, 
which was as signal as it was, in a sense, unexpected. In spite 
of all disadvantages the affair was 
carried through with energy and 
success. Nor did the sales prove 
anything like so great a_ disap- 
pointment as might have been fairly 
expected. 

Of course, we know that a very 
large number of horses have been 
taken from the faims and studs by 
the Government for military purposes. 
Where these were not horses that would 
otherwise have been exposcd for sale, 
others have in many cases been pur- 
chased to replace those that were 
taken, so that it would have been un- 
reasonable to expect an extraordinarily 
large sale. 

Nevertheless, the bidding was 
very keen for the best class of horses. 
Lord Rothschild paid 600 guineas for 
Stocks Drayman, a_ three-year-old 
son of Redlynch Forest King, bred 
and shown by Mr. John Tunnicliffe, 
and in his class highly commended 
on Tuesday. Mr. Walter King’s 
Shustoke Blusterer went to Mr. T. 
W. Mott for 450 guineas. The 
Tiverton Shire (Horse Society paid 
460 guineas for Mr. W. T. Nash’s 
Derbyshire Forester. 

Other prices given were 240 
guineas by the Aylton Shire Horse 
Society, and a similar sum by Mr. 
Shaw for Mr. Leopold Salomon’s 
Norbury Tramp. The average for 


G. H. Parsons. 


twenty-seven horses was {£169 13s. 5d., which must be con- 
sidered a very good one for a time of war. This closed 
Thursday’s sales. 

On Friday the fillies, mares and geldings were sold. The 
most interesting feature of the transactions lay in the demand 
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EATON FENLAND KING, JUNIOR CHAMPION. 
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for good second class mares, which brought from 80 guineas to 
150 guineas. 

It was easy to see that the buyers were men who 
appreciated the situation caused by the shortage of horses, and 


were either themselves breeders or were purchasing with an eye 


LORNA DOONE, CHAMPION MARE. Copyright, 
to selling to breeders. <A few colts were left, and Mr. Nash paid 
210 guineas for one of them. The best price for a filly was 
350 guineas for a two year old belonging to Mr. T. Jones. Mr. 
Thomas got 300 guineas for a yearling, and there were one o1 
two others sold for 200 guineas. For mares the highest price 
was 280 guineas, but one was sold for 230 guineas and one 


for 200 guineas. The highest price paid for a gelding was 





Copyright 


105 guineas. Sixty fillies and mares biought an average 
of {128 9s. 6d., and the three geldings averaged {93 9s. 
We are well within the mark, therefore, in saying that 
under the circumstances the sales must be considered very 
highly satisfactory. 
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THE HALF-BRED SIRE. 


Many readers have written to say that the practical experi- 
ences which the discussion of the Half-bred Sire have brought 
out throw valuable light on an important question. We 
have a number of interesting and helpful letters for later 
publication ED . 


FROM LIEUTENANT-COLONEL HENDERSON. 


Sir,—Mr. Hope Brooke’s letter is interesting, and his theories may b> correct. 
I hope he may find others to experiment on his lines, though I do not propose 
to do so myself. We know where we are with the thoroughbred, and a careful 
selection of mares will give the desired result. It would now be interesting 
to ascertain from officers commanding mounted units what typs of horse 
is giving the greatest satisfaction. 
EXPERIENCES FROM THE FRONT 

In mv regiment on mobilisation I started with, on the whole, a 
good lot of horses, but of different sizes and types—blood hunters up 
to rgst., polo ponies, cobs of 15h. tin. to r5h. 2in. After six months’ 
work, I can say that the two last mentioned types are proving the 
best for the work. We have had strangles right through the regiment, 
indifferent stabling, long marches, long railway journeys in open trucks, 
varying qualities in forage, and to-day the 15h. rin. horse is fit, sound and 
full of muscle With a few exceptions the big horse is proving far less satis- 
tactory Strangles has left many roarers, hard work on roads has caused 
lameness trom splints and ringbone. Quality in the small type, however, is 
essential. The butcher’s pony type shows work, while the horse apparently 
short of bone, if the bone is of the right sort, is fit and well. I know of no 
breed that will give this good hard bone except the thoroughbred. 

From my experience the horse that is doing the work to-day is the horse of 
the type we see in the old sporting prints of Alken. That type has become 
rare because of the desire to have a big galloping horse to follow faster hounds 
than those of Alken’s day. The theory that the little, stuffy horse will not 
carry the weight that the big horse will is falsified, as he is doing it, is looking 
well after doing it, and is sound to-day after doing it for six months. Examine 
your big blood horses for their wind after six months’ work as troop horses, 
and I venture to assert that 50 per cent. will not pass the vet. Go to sales 
of cast horses; you will find the big horse again to have proved himself 
unequal to the task of keeping sound under Service conditions. I give my 
experience for what it is worth, and hope others may do the same. If the 
experience of others ts the same as mine, we must ask ourselves the question : 
Are we to trv to breed the show-ring type or revert to Alken’s ? H. G. 


HENDERSON 


FROM MR. T. F. DALE. 


Sir.—A distinguished naturalist once said that the only way we could solve 
the problems of breeding stock of any kind was by experiment, and we are, 
I think, indebted to Mr. Hope Brooke for what he has done in this way 
SYSTEMATIC EXPERIMENTS 
He has tried a method of breeding horses which, so far as I know, has never 
been attempted in a systematic way before. There have, no doubt, been many 
attempts to breed a weight carrying hunter by crossing a cart-mare with a 
blood-horse ; but they have generally stopped short at one or two attempts. 
But if I understand him aright, Mr. Hope Brooke is attempting, by the use 
of a Clydesdale, to build up a stout, big boned hunter sire for use with thorough- 
bred mares of the light, weedy sort. This is an experiment, and an interesting 
one, but I do not think that it offers us any solution of our present difficulties. 
I may go further and say that (without dogmatising, which those who have 
studied breeding problems will be the last to do) the plan does not seem to 
me to offer a great prospect of success. After reading Mr. Hope Brooke's 
letter, and still more after studying the photographs, I should not be inclined 
to trv or to recommend the use of his horses. If I had been asked, I should 
have said offhand that Mr. Hope Brooke’s plan of endeavouring to infuse 
some cart blood through the sire (there has always been plenty through the 
dams) had been tried; but this, I find, is not the case. I thought, as I 
suppose many others would, of the Irish draught horse stallions, which lie at 
the foundation of Irish hunter breeding. But I find that these draught 
horses (they have almost, if not quite, died out now) were clean legged, active 
horses, with probably some thoroughbred blood and possibly a cross of 
Eastern blood through the dams. Their pedigrees were not carefully kept, 
and were sometimes deliberately concealed ; but we may assume that these 
draught sires had little or nothing in common with the Clydesdale or Shire 
rhe fact is (and this is not always recollected) that the heavy, hairy heeled 
cart-horse is comparatively a modern production. The great horses of our 
forbears had more or less of Eastern blood. Our ancestors understood as 
well as we do that weight cannot be carried at any pace unless there is blood. 
There are other things, which are certainly true, which may make us pause 
before we follow Mr. Hope Brooke First, the outcross he suggests is a 
violent one, and such crosses lead to what Professor Cossar Ewart calls “ an 
ep:demic of variation,”’ which is quite incalculable from our present knowledge. 
Such a cross may destroy, or at least make uncertain, the appearance of the 
type for generations 
THE CART-HORSE BONE LACKS QUALITY. 

Again, the introduction of cart blood may give us inches of bone, but not 
quality of bone For the purposes of carrying weight, the close knit 
bone which the thoroughbred has inherited from its Eastern ancestors 
is far more fitted to carry weight in the saddle than is the cart- 
horse bone, even though the latter measures more. If you get size which 
strikes the eve from cart blood, will you really get weight carrying power ? 
After all, the cart-horse has been selected for many generations for heavy 
draught at slow paces. For carrying weight on his back, a good battery 
mule would make him lie down. The power to carry weight is a matter of 


conformation, of blood and of temperament, and if you want pace—and 
hunters do need to be able to gallop and go on—you must have as much blood 
as you can. 

All the experience of men who ride to hounds, all the experience 
of officers in this present war, goes to show that the nearer we can get to a 
thoroughbred horse, the more weight a horse will carry and the longer he will 
last. But if it is necessary to bring in other strains of pony or of draught 
blood, then all experience tells us that it should come through the mares 

THE ARAB PRINCIPLE. 

I read the Arab principle of breeding in this way. Our thoroughbred was 
built up thus, for it was by crossing animals of undoubted Eastern blood 
with our native English mares which had unquestionably some other strains— 
I do not like to say coarser ones. But in any case, we may be sure that the 
Eastern strain would better mingle with kindred strains than with alien blood, 
such as Mr. Hope Brooke desires to introduce into our light horses. There is 
one other difficulty that strikes me as not being sometimes sufficiently borne in 
mind. After all, the hunter isa class, not a breed. Hunters are riding horses, 
but not all riding horses are hunters. Moreover, not all good hunters in one 
country can be ridden in another. The old song writer says of the Midlands, 
“* The good country hunter may here prove a brute.” What we want to breed 
tor the sake of the nation is a good type of riding horse. Of these, the best 
will be hunters, and these will be readily bought up at hunting prices, and the 
others will be useful. We write and talk of hunter breeding because it is 
the hunter market, and that alone, which enables the breeding of horses for 
the saddle to be carried on in England. 


NO “COLD BLOOD” WANTED IN LIGHT HORSES. 


If | may be allowed a most expressive American term, I deprecate 
the introduction of cold blood into our light horses, whether it flows 


in the veins of a Shire, a Clydesdale or a hackney. The results are 
generally uncertain, and the bad traits are hard to breed out. Then, 


once more I do not think Mr. Hope Brooke has given his experiment a 
fair chance ; his colts are plain, but they would be that however bred, if, as 
he says, they have had no oats. Whatever may be the case in other countries, 
I am quite certain that colts in England will never develop rightly unless 
those intended for hunting or trooper work are given oats, even before 
they leave their mothers. Again, I am quite sure that horses fed well in 
their first year are more likely to have staying power when they grow up 
than those which have run out on grass and occasionally hay. I question 
whether we have failed in light horse breeding. So far as things go we have 
succeeded, but we want more time and money, and cannot go further than our 
allowance of these things will permit. Mr. Hope Brooke quotes the fact of 
the establishment of other breeds. Well, as far as the polo pony goes, he 
will find that the breeders who have succeeded have never tried violent out- 
crosses, but have attained their object by blending kindred strains of pure 
blood, and not by alien crosses with horses of modern and, perhaps, uncertain 
ancestry.—T. F. Date. 


FROM SIR HENRY HOARE, BART. 


Sir,—I have read with great interest Mr. Hope Brooke’s letter. It must 
be remembered that every half-bred horse that has passed through his hands 
has had the advantage of perfect schooling and a consummate horseman 
on its back. There is no better man on a young horse over a country, and 
one that would make a donkey gallop and do its best. 
CART-HORSE SOFTNESS. 

I cannot agree with him as to the advantage of cart-horse sire blood. 
It may give size, but undoubtedly gives softness when called on for an extra 
effort. I cannot believe that any private individual without enormous 
wealth and time to prove his theory can realise so difficult a problem as the 
breeding of the hunter to type. Ask ten different individuals as to their 
idea of the perfect hunter. Would they agree? Would not the result of 
their united wisdom be a very curious sort of animal? You have first of 
all to settle on the perfect type of hunter and then to produce it. Personally, 
I think we have departed greatly from the best type of hunter, and this 
opinion I know is largely shared by French and other Continental breeders. 
The fashionable hunter of the present day that is stocked by the dealers, 
which commands the big price and generally wins at horse shows, is the 
long legged, well bred, galloping horse, 16h. 2in. and over, with often not 
the best of shoulders, constitution or back ribs. If called upon to hunt two 
days a week in deep ground without the assistance of a second horse I fear 
he does not always give universal satisfaction. 

THE FUTURE OF HUNTING. 
The gigantic expenditure involved by this world-wide war must be 
felt for some years to come. Hunting will, I think, in many countries have 
to be carried out on simpler and more old-fashioned lines, without so many 
second horses, and on horses that will come again more quickly and do mors 
work than the modern hunter can and has been accustomed to. I agree 
with Captain Hornby that the type of hunter could be fixed, but the Govern- 
ment is the only possible body to do this. I doubt that any Govern- 
ment would undertake such a task; I do not see how it could be asked so 
to do. Hunting is a national sport, but if the Government formed national 
studs it would be, I should think, to produce the ideal artillery horse for 
the use of the Army. This class of horse will in future be even more in request 
than the cavalry trooper or charger. To revert to the typical hunter. W: 
should try and reproduce the shorter legged, well ribbed, deep through the 
heart, well shouldered hunter of some years ago—horses that will gallop 
and jump as well, or better than the modern hunter, and carry a man all 
day if required. The cause of this type having almost disappeared is, I 
fear, chiefly owing to fashion and the show ring, and also the loss of many 
of the best old type of mares from Ireland, either bought by the foreigners 
or crossed with the Shire to produce more size and bone. 
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THE IDEAL SIRE FOR HUNTERS. 

The thoroughbred is, I think, the only sire for hunter breeding, or, failing 
that, the half-bred sire with at least four strains of known and authenticated 
thoroughbred blood, approved for suitability, conformation and soundness 
as required for registration in the Stud Book of the Huntcrs’ Improvement 
Society. The thoroughbred stallion is a difficult problem. Government 
must, I think, find the money for that and, either by a st Il larg. r number o 
premiums or by purchase, provide the breeder with a sufficiency of thorou 
bred stallions on short legs, with bone, substance and quality. Buving 
suitable yearlings and running them on till three years old, and then putting 
them through the mill on the racecourse, would possibly be a cheaper and 
better way of purchasing than buying the finished «rvicle. 


THE BROOD MARE DIFFICULTY. 
Suitable brood mares are a difficultv. I think much might be done in 
Ireland by encouraging the breeding of the old-fashioned mare of the country 
that used to work on the land, and breed a good hunter on short legs, and 
also the encouragement of suitable mares of the Welsh and Devonshire type 
which are, unfortunately, too often crossed with the Shire to produce size, 
bone, hair and a quick return. This might be done by classes and premiums 
at local shows. Brood mares should be sound and_ short-legged, ot the 
hunter type, with good shoulders, deep ribs and constitution. I do not think 
that it is necessary for the mares to be very well bred provided they are fre« 


from Shire or hackney blood. They should not be less than 15h. rin., and 
have good bone. In all breeding misfits may occur, but if the horse is well 


done for the first two years he should have size and substance cnough to pay 
his way all right. I think breeding from three year old fillics is a great help 
in paying expenses, as the mare is not injured thereby and gets to a saleable 
age, leaving a foal behind her to pay for her keep. One thing is, I think, 
essential—to try and produce the former type of English hunter, well bred, 
on short legs, the best in the world, a more useful, truer shaped animal than 
the present-day fashionable hunter, and one that cannot be put out of his 
place at anything a horse can be asked to do.— Henry Hoare. 


FROM MR. GEORGE CRADOCK. 


Sir,—I have read with much interest the article in your issue of the 6th inst. 
regarding half-bred sires, and am pleased to give my owa op-nion oa the 
breeding of half-bred stock for what it ‘s worth, though I am afraid my 
experience is somewh»t limited. The advisability of producing weight 
carrying hunters from Clydesdale strain is, I think, one that will not commend 
itself to many heavy men who hunt with foxhounds. 
THE EUGENICS OF HORSE BREEDING 

Mr. Hope Brooke has relied largely upon the Bruce Lowe or figure system 
theories, the mare absolutely predominating in the production of stock ; but 
there is also another theory, and that is Mendelism, which has a good bearing 
on this subject. Most breeders are aware of the tendency shown in stock of 
all kinds to revert to bygone ancestors (more especially in half-breds) and 
reproduce their characteristics of formation and temperament, good and 
bad. No one can be sure of getting the desired blend of good points or guard 
against the undesirable ones reappearing, and for this reason it will be found 
difficult to fix a high class weight carrying hunter type from this cross of 
Clydesdale and thoroughbred, even in the sccond remove. I have had 
several types of good class hunter mares—good performers and up to weight. 
One was, however, by a thoroughbred horse out of a carting mare. But 
although all these were carefully mated with good thoroughbred hors 
their produce was very disappointing and erratic. I have bred thorough- 
breds at the same time (and afterwards) under exactly the same conditions 
who were far superior as regards bone, tendons or joints. Enclosed I scnd 





A 15°2 THOROUGHBRED YEARLING WITH 81x. OF BONE. 


you a photograph of a yearling by Weathercock out of Ardent, bred by my 
wife, which was sold at Doncaster last September, height 15h. 2in., and he 
had 8in. of bone below the knee. It was universally agreed he would make 
a valuable hunter sire, from his looks and his perfect action. Mendelism, 
however, takes no account of the environment of the horse, which is most 
important—conditions of pasture and food varying so much—and, as an 
old saying goes, “* Bone and muscle go in at the mouth.” This pasture qucs- 
tion is a great reason of the success of the Irish hunter breeder. He also has 
many useful thoroughbred sires to select from, and for some time past many 
of the principal breeders there have been quietly picking up cheap suitable 
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thoroughbred mares—not racing altogether—for this purpose rhe ditfer- 
ence between the Irish and English farmer breedcr is that the former aspires 
to breed a fine chaser and the latter a cart-horse of various sorts. The old 
Irish breed of weight carrying hunter docs not, I think, come from the 


carting blood, and Shire horses are rarely seen in Ireland outside the large 


towns : they are not much used, if at all, otherwise. 


HOW A FARMER MAKES MONEY 


A farmer in this district whom I know well has a number half-bred 
mares, and has been for many years breeding hunters; but the whole 
of his stock were very small and light, and he was getting vorv litth 
money for them. This stock ran out all the vear round on indifferent 
pastures, and I several times advised him to have them up at night 


and give them a dry bed to lie on, and to feed them He adopted 


these two suggestions, and sincs then his stock has nsiderably 
increased in size, and he is making much more money out of them 
When cart-horse blood is adopted in breeding hunters, one does not only 
get their carting head, but much more serious developments ; that is, carting 
legs, feet and joints, which will not stand fast work. I think a better cross 
would be with a thoroughbred mare and a Cleveland bay or Yorkshire coach 
horse. This might give the produce rather more length than many peopk 


desire, but you will be breeding from an animal whose limbs and action more 
nearly approach the hunter than a cart-horse does. I think most hunting 
men will agree that they are better carricd on a lengthy animal than a verv 
short one. 


I shall be much interested to know if any of vour readers have 
adopted this cross in endeavouring to produce weight carrving hunters. 
In a fairly long experience I have never been well carricd on a common 
horse, and I have never seen a heavy man well carried to hounds on one of 
this class. They may jump well and last for a short time, but in a big hunt, 
where stamina and courage are required, they always tail, and when they fall 


they never make any attempt to save themselves, and are, in my opinion, 


a dangerous and unsafe class of horse. 


\ good bred horse, as near a thorough- 


bred as one can get, will only be cantering or galloping at half pace wher: 
the commoner is all out. Although he appears to be up to the weight he is 
not, because he is endeavouring to attain a speed beyond his abilities and, 
therefore, is soon done, The other horse that may not look up to weight 
is the whole time galloping within himself and is not exerting his energies 
or power. I have seen many heavy men carried brilliantly on horses, 
thoroughbred, or nearly so, that on first appearances did not look anvthing 


like up to their weight. 
BONI IND BONE. 

But when they have been examined and looked at carctully, their 
bone has often spanned more than the round legs of a half-bred cart 
horse. The deer has the finest grained bone of any animal, next to that 
the Arab horse, and next to that the English thoroughbred, and the cart- 
horse has a round, spongy bone. If a section could be taken of the bone of 
a good thoroughbred horse, of the actual area of the solid bone, and compared 
with the cart-horse or partly bred cart-horse, it will be found that there 
would be greater strength in the thoroughbred, although it would measure 
less. Also the class of tendon, shape of leg and joint of the carting brecd are 
not suitable for fast work, whereas the thoroughbred has becn developed 
on these lines. 


I hope that, next to excluding the hackney from hunter breeding, 


the cart-horse also will not b considered Of course, I have only 
expressed my own opinion on the class of horse I have ridden and seen others 
ride. Some may have had different experience from myself, but 1 think the 


two secrets of breeding are soundness and quality of sire and dam, together 
with suitable pastures and good feeding. Where I reside we cannot grow a 
cart-herse on the light land, and farmers have to send their young cart- 
horses down to the heavy and rich grazing lands on the Trent side, and then 
they can grow bone and size, whereas if they kecp them on the light land they 
cannot, and this, I think, is a proof that the pasture and land have a great deal 
to do with the size of horse produced The heavy feeding land that wil 
rear cart-horses and feed bullocks is not the most suitable for thoroughbred 
stock, or so suitable for hunter stock as dry lands with fine herbage and a 
fairly generous application of the corn bin.—GrorGe CRADOCK 


FROM THE CHAIRMAN OF THE STAFFORDSHIRE CHAMBER 
OF AGRICULTURE. 

Sir,—lI have had thirty years’ experience of heavy and light horse breeding, 

and find no great difficulty in breeding Shires true to type bv a little care 

in the selection of the sire But when it comes to cross breeding it is most 


difficult and uncertain. 


A PREFERENCE FOR THE ROADSTER SIRI 


I never had much success in using a blood sire, the results being either 
weedy, short of action, or bad temper, and sometimes the three defects 
combined, and if not good enough for a hunter, useless as a general purpose 
horse, and so bred at a loss I favour using a roadster sire with plenty 
of bone, action and courage. Then if vou miss the first prize you 


generally get a useful general purpose horse that pays well for breeding 
Joun KENDRICK. 


FROM A SURREY BREEDER. 


Srr,—Many of my friends have remarked lately that Country Lire is doing 
yeoman service for horse breeding. I have followed closely everything about 
horses that has appeared in your pages during the last few months, and should 
like to bear testimony to the excellent work donc 
WEIGHTIER STALLIONS FOR LIGHT MARES 

It seems to me that some of the letters published miss the main point in Mr 
Hope Brooke’s communication. His argument is not so much whether or not 
cart blood should be used freely, but, rather, its occasional introduction in order 
to get weightier stallions to mate with light mares. His plan has much in 
it that is worthy of great consideration. My own case is probably very much 
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the same as that of others. I have a mare which suits me, as a lightweight, 
admirably. I feel it a duty, under present conditions, to breed from her, 
but it would be foolish, and is not my duty, to provide another weed. I 
know of no premium stallion to which she is likely to throw a colt stouter 
than herself None of the so-called hunter bred sires I have seen is up to 
more weight than the premium horses I know, which convinces me that my 
mare could be no more suitably mated to the former than to the latter. After 
three or four generations, Mr. Hope Brooke's stallions have very little of the 
cart left in them, because blood mares have been used. From the photo- 
graphs published in Country Lire, they clearly get stout stock. What 
risk do I run in putting my weed, which is nearly, if not quite, clean bred, 
to a horse which, although with some cart in him, is also nearly thorough- 
bred because blood mares have been used in successive generations ? The 
one risk suggested by some of vour correspondents is that the remote cart 
blood may possibly give me an animal that cannot stay. 





[March 6th, 1915. 


HORSE BREEDING NOT PHILANTHROPY. 
I am not a philanthropist, and my idea will be to sell well, not to keep 
the colt for my own use. If, therefore, I can get a good looking colt 
that will fetch three figures instead of £25, I am immoral enough to let 
the subsequent owner find out any possible weak spot in the six year old 
finished article. But from a merely theoretical standpoint I cannot see 
that a man owning an unpedigreed weight carrying mare can be more 
certain that he will get a weight carrier without a soft spot by mating 
her to a thoroughbred than I shall by putting my weed, whom I imagine is 
a “ blood *un,” to a horse who traces back to a cart sire, but who has also 


three or four generations of blood. Is it certain the unpedigreed mare 
referred to has no cart blood in her? If my mare were to produce, after 


mating with one of Mr. Hope Brooke’s horses, a filly which looked up to 
weight, it would be wise to follow Mr. Allison’s suggestion by mating thx 
filly to a thoroughbred.—K. F. T. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


BARLEY STRAW AND LICE 


lo tHe Epitor or “ Country Lire.” 


SIR rh is a widely spread and deeply credited rumour that horses and 
men who are bedded down on barley straw suffer much more from lice than 
those that are bedded on wheat straw. I have not, however, been able to 


obtain any direct evidence of this, and should be grateful if any of your 
readers could give me some. Barley straw is, of course, soft, and under 


pressure soon flattens out and disintegrates. Wheat straw is firmer and 


retains its pipe-like structure under pressure. Barley straw is also, in dry 
weather, apt to provide much more dust. Used for litter, barley straw 
S soon pressed into a compact mass, whereas wheat straw remains more 
open and porous. I do not know whether the natural prejudice against 
barley straw is responsible for the story about lice. It is quite unlikely 


that the same circumstances would affect in the same way insects so different 
as the Pediculus and the Hamatopinus and Trichodectes.—A. E. SHIPLey. 


PERE DAVID'S DEER 


lo tue Eprror or * Country Lirt 


SIR \s the writer of the article under this title, which appeared in your 
ssue of February 2oth, I should like to refer to a letter from the Duchess >f 
Bedford on th ibject of these deer. It will be remembered that the herd 
maintained by the Duke of Bedford at Woburn Park contains the only 
representatives of these rare and singular cervines now knowr to be in 
existen¢ Her Grace demurs somewhat at my description of the deer as 


‘fairly healthy,”” and goes on to say: ‘* We never had a healthier herd 
and the record you quote of 137 born and 82 deaths, which deaths include 
every calf that has been born alive, surely warrants a more favourable verdict 
I doubt whether 18 red decr (18 was the original number of the Pére David 
herd at Woburn N.A.B.) would show such results in the time, It is always 
said that if you can establish a stock (healthy) of 30, in-and-in breeding does 
not matter, Pére David's must have been in-and-in for a very great number 
of years. Certainly we have one herd which shows better results, but then 
the does sometimes have four young at a birth. Of 19 Chinese Water Deer, 
imported in 1909, eight have died, and we have now about 170." The Duchess 
states further: ‘‘ Most of the Pére David deer deaths are due to Johne’s 
disease (this includes those killed, as they are killed directly they show a sign 
of it), and this is not a disease resulting from in-breeding. They are pecu- 
liarly fat, healthy-looking deer, in no way deteriorating in size.” In reply 
to the Duchess of Bedford's very interesting communication, I should 
like to say that I had no intention of reflecting on the good state 
of health of the Pére David herd at Woburn. What I had in my 
mind was that deer in captivity, even when allowed the freedom and 
range of a large park, can seldom be looked upon as in quite so 
normally healthful a state as wild animals, roaming in their native 
wilderness I agree that the figures shown in my article indicate a 
very remarkable state of well-being. The records of this herd and of the 
Chinese Water Deer, just cited, show, in fact, very triumphantly the extra- 
ordinary care and attention which the captive cervines at Woburn Park must 
receive I know of no other records to equal them The Duchess of Bedford's 
theory as to in-and-in breeding is very interesting. I am not sure that it will 
be received without demur by those who have made research into this difficult 
subject. One may, however, express the hope that in the case of the Woburn 
herd of Pére David's deer her confidence may be justified, and that thes« 
singularly interesting animals may flourish and increase for many generations 
to come H. A. Brypewx 


SUPPORTING 4 ROSE HEDGE. 
To tHe Epiror or * Country Lire.” 
Sik,—As a constant reader of Country Lire, I was much interested in an article 
in the number for February 7th, 19144, by “ F. W. H.,* describing a rose hedge 
he had planted, composed of Gloire de Dijon and Griiss an Teplitz roses. I 
kept his instructions by me, and last autumn I succeeded in planting twenty- 
tour ot these roses about 15in. apart as a hedge in my small garden. Roses 
usually do splendidly in this neighbourhood. Our soi! is good loam, besides 
which I had the ground prepared as he directed. I was very interested in 
seeing a further article in Country Lire for February 2oth, when he again 
reters to his hedge Would he be so very kind as to tell me whether my 
hedge needs stakes, trellis or supports of any kind, or whether it will in time, 
if properly treated, be sturdy enough to form a really good screen by itself ? 
I have a very pessimistic gardener, who has no belief in this rose hedge as 


a screen. My hedge runs from east to west, therefore it faces due north 
and south, and, unfortunately, the north side faces the drive, and I want 
the blooms to be seen from that side as much as possib!e. I do not want 
to hide it by putting up any trellis, yet it is essential to have a screen in this 
place to block the view of the kitchen garden. I note what “ F. W. H.” 
wrote in his previous article about bending over the longest rods and tying 
the ends to short, stout stakes.—C. J. 

The reply of “ F. W. H.”’ is as follows: ‘‘ Unless the position is a very 
windswept one, it ought not to be necessary for your correspondent to put 
up a rustic or trellis fence. It will, however, be desirab‘e to put in a few 
stout stakes, preferably rough wooden ones 2in. or 3in. in diameter. If the 
ends of the rose shoots that are bent over are tied to these stakes, the latter 
ought to provide all the support that is necessary. Such stakes are almost, 
if not quite, hidden when the roses are in leaf. If any old gas-piping is avail- 
able, this makes more permanent stakes, though not quite so well in keeping 
with the roses during the winter as wooden ones. If the position is very 
windswept, it might be advisable to run one or two stout wooden rails along 
the whole length of the hedge.”—Epb 


‘LET US NOW PRAISE FAMOUS MEN.” 
[To tue Eptror or “ Country Lire.” 

Sir,—I see that in Country Lire for january 16th you raise the question 
of the wording of memorial inscriptions. Perhaps you may think that we 
have for once hit the mark in the inscription to the memory ot General 
Gordon which is about to be put up in Khartoum Cathedral: *“ Praise God 
for Charles George Gordon, a servant of Jesus Christ, whose labour was not 
in vain in the Lord.””"—Wasey Srerry, Sudan Club, Khartoum. 


THE EARLY WORKING OF BOYS. 
[To tHe Epitor or “ Country Lire.”’} 
Sir,—I have no desire to pose as an authority, nor can I be one, but, speak- 
ing from a lengthy experience dating backwards sixty years odd, the earlier 
a lad is put on the land the better it is for him, for he learns to love it so much 
that only great temptation will induce him to leave it, and it is not long 
before he wishes himself back but for his circumstances. In most Midland 
villages there was no other work to which a child could be put other than 
farm fieldwork, at which a sturdy lad grew sturdier and grew to love dyke 
and ditch and everything associated with his surroundings. He might begin 
with stune picking, and get impressed with what was a popular belief, that 
‘stones grew,” since there was always a good crop; or he might begin with 
“ bod-lentin’,”” and would “ clapper-clapper ’ 
all day long in contentment, in the course of which work he learnt many 
matters of use to him later on. This sort of work might begin as early as 
six years old, and by the time he was eight his happiness would be complete, at 


round a ten-acre field or two 


which time he was put in charge of a gun, caps and a powder horn as a means of 
a when it was but natural to cram little pebb‘es in the gun 
with no more damage than to make the gun kick hard and, maybe, send 
him backward from the top of a “ five-bar geet.” A little later he helped on 
the farmyard, and by twelve years old aspired to drive a p!ough, and in a little 


crow-petin,” 


more time could run as straight a furrow as his betters. Once so far on his 
way, there was no taking his hand from the plough, and his aim was to stand 
in the front row. If a lad’s father was first ploughman on a farm, the lad 
would for certain follow in the footsteps of his “ dad,” and so it went from 
father to son from generation to generation till the lad-man became part of 
the soil itself. Between times in the early years he learned to read and 
write, generally at a Free Church Sunday school, and his other learning was 
at the hands of Dame Nature day by day, 1 school where never a man 
“learnt it all” ! I wonder if the majority of lads in these days, particularly 
town lads, are better off—Tuomas RATCLIFFE 


CARS FOR SOLDIERS DISCHARGED FROM HOSPITAL. 
(To tHe Eptror or “* Country Lire.”’] 
Sir,—A day or two ago a friend of mine, coming to Sloane Square by omnibus 
noticed, on the "bus, a soldier obviously suffering great pain. He got out 
of the "bus, as my friend did, at Sloane Square, and seemed about to faint. 
He had been severely wounded, and had that day been discharged from a 
hospital in Fulham, and was going to his friends or relatives beyond King’s 
all the way bv "bus, or by a series of "buses. 


Cross. It was his intention to ge 
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When my friend saw the soldier’s pain and weakness he played the part of 
the good Samaritan, helped him into a taxi and gave him his fare for the 
journey. I venture to write you this little story because it occurs to me 
that this is just the kind of case waich very many people who have cars would 
be only too glad to help, if they knew of it. A man may be really quite well, 
in essentials, yet his first coming out of the hospital into the open air (and 
this man had been only three days out of his bed) is very likely to cause 
faintness, even if the man is not in severe pain. It would be a very great 
kindness to poor fellows in this condition to take them in a car from the 
hospitals to their homes in distant parts of London or the suburbs. They 
are not so ill as to require an ambulance, but neither are they strong enough 
to find their own way by "buses or tubes. It is only a question of bringing 
together the hospital authorities and the kindly disposed owners of cars. 
Of course, it might be done through the agency of some society, but I would 
suggest that the simpler way would be for the car owners to write a short 
note and send it round to each of the big London hospitals stating their 
willingness to lend a car for this purpose—of course, excluding any cases 
that are at all likely to be infectious from their offers. It would then only 
need that the hospital people should telephone to them and make the necessary 
arrangements. I believe that a great many would be very ready to hel; the 
wounded in this way, once it is pointed out to them.—H. G. H 
THE SINGER’S TRUMPET 

fo tHe Epiror or * Country Lire.”’} 
Sir,—In the vestry of the Church of St. Mary at East Leake, near Nottingham, 
may be seen this wrought-iron trumpet, 7ft. 6in. long and rft. gin. across the 





TO HELP THE CHOIR. 


bell mouth. It was used in the singers’ gallery for augmenting the voice 
of the singers, the bass of the chant being hummed through the trumpet 
\s far as is known, there appear to be only three others in existence 

Ek. L. Kent 


ST. JOHN'S WORT 
fo tHe Epiror or “ Country Lirt 
Sir,—The letters in your Correspondence on the healing properties of 
Si. John’s Wort were interesting to me, as I have tested the healing properties 
of the plant many times during the past thirty years. A man in the village 
where I live made an ointment from an old family recipe, of which St. John’s 
Wort formed the principal ingredient. After a time he left the neighbour 
hood and died, and presumably the recipe with him. I still have a litth 
of the ointment, and have tried it for all kinds of cuts, wounds, bruises and 
poisoned fingers, with wonderful results. I remember a woman who nearly 
chopped her thumb off, and was told that it must be amputated. She was 
persuaded to bind it up with the ointment, and is alive, and her thumb intact, 
still. Can any of your readers tell me what part of St. John’s Wort should 
be used and how compounded, also any information about house leek and 
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Solomon’s Seal? If you could see your way to giving your readers som 
articles on roots and herbs, their uses and preparation, I feel sure they would 
be read with interest. A few more years’ neglect and there will be no more 
herbalists left to give any information on the subject M. ¢ 


BELGIAN TOY-MAKERS AND THEIR TOYS 
To tue Epiror or “* Country Lirt 
Sir,—In view of the fact that, previous to the outbreak of this deplorabl 


war, Germany plaved such a prominent part in supplying Britain with toys 





YOUNG REFUGEES MAKING TOYS. 





THE FRUIT OF THEIR 


LABOURS. 


the enclosed photographs which I venture to send you may not be un 
interesting. These show (1) a couple of Belgian boy refugees engaged in making 
toys, and (2) a few samples of their handiwork. Lord Esher has kindly 
taken these boys in hand, and fitted up a workshop for them at his residenc« 
The Roman Camp, Callander. They are showing a real aptitude for the work 
and many of the designs are very original As is natural at the present time 
warlike articles are well represented JAMes Muu 


rH) FIVE-BARRED GATI 
lo tHe Epiror or “ Country Liri 
Sir,—lI have been interested in your letters on “ Field Gat« Enclosed 


is a photograph of a field gate erected here from designs by Mr. E. L. Lutyen 


one of the best and simplest gates I have 
met with. It is a swing gate, opening cither 
way,” always swinging to and the latch 
catching securely without trouble. Again, 


with this latch the gate is extraordinarily 







THE FIVE-BARRED GATE—THE SWING GATE TYPE. 


easy to open with a riding crop I send 
photographs of — the whole gate and a 
detail of the latch, in case it may interest 
vou Nortu Country 


LATCH. 


DETAIL OF 
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birds or the wind 
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musually large 


even tof© t vit 
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peciall when we 


ike into considera 





tion the untilled 

soil in which it 
UNDER THE HEMLOCK BLOOM. flourishing It is 
unfortunate that 
photograph, altho yiving an excellent idea of the height of the plant, 
innot, ow to the surroundings, do justice to its decorative growth Ep 

FIVE-BARRED GATES AND FOUR-POST BEDS 
lo tHe Eprror o1 Country Lirt 

Si Mr. Morris's letter, published in your issue of February 2oth isks 
racl tatement of faith Machinery, in its application to the crafts 


t be barred or accepted, and its products taken as wholly bad or good 


Surely the middle course the safe one, and the machine may be employed 


to do the rough work d keep the cost down ; any tool is a machine The 


s where, by subdivision of labour, a man is kept employed 


n endlessly turning out one part only ; this method conduces to the efficiency 


ther of the man nor of the work produced Alternatively, many a small 
1 ld } e beer ived by a saw bench and mortising machin At 


the moment it 
is ibsolutely 
essential to us« 
every endeav- 
our to provide 
work ind 
stimulate in- 
dustry ; it will 
ivail nothing 


unless the same 


le done in a 
businesslike 
way These 
remarks apply 
with especial 


forces to the 
ittempts that 
ire being made 
to capture the 
toy-making 
trade, 
has hitherto 


which 


been largely in 
the hands of 


Wl 
lk 
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f 
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| 
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the Germans 
A toy 
be pretty and 


! 


\ 


should 


strong, but need 





not be finely 


BRITISH MADE ON A_ BRITISH MODEL. 


wrought It is 
of no us pro- 
ducing in a dilettante way, and endeavouring to sell for shillings articles which 
have hitherto been sold for pene: It is also a moot point if toys need be made 
cs could be encouraged, not only might costs 


A small 
illustrated herewith, which, from the amount of pleasure 


in factories; if village industr 


be saved, but pi 


int occupations opened up for country people 
four-poster bed i 
it has given to its owner and her playmates, may be fairly instanced as a 
successful toy It came about in this fashion rhe donor is a lady living 
in a-Dorset village far from toy shops; a grand-daughter had to have a 
Christmas present, so the village carpenter was called in and told to make 
a bed This he did, and the sketch shows the result. 
back to front, 13}in. wide and 2o}in. high The 


z 


rhe bed is 18in. from 


posts are formed out of 
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stuff r}in. square The sides, top and bottom boards aré 
of an inch thick, framed into the posts There are 


three-quarters 
i feather bed and bolster 
hemstitched sheets ind so on The 


with proper covers curtains are of 


cretonne he carpenter said he had not enjoyed a job so much for a long 
time rhe bed is made of deal stained mahogany ; it is extremely saleabk 
nd could be produced cheaply It is not contended that there is anything 
very wonderful about this bed, but a lot of trouble hes bcen taken with it 
ind it is a good design and quite English in typ It is to be hoped that 


care will be taken with the models adopted for toys In the case of dolls’ 
houses, hitherto it has been impossible to obtain any which bore the faintest 
resemblance to any house any child had ever seen Designs founded on ow 
own architecture would be much better and like some of the very interesting 
old ones of the eighteenth century. Country Lire has illustrated many 
good types, 
and doubtless 
more are avai!- 


ible cC.H.B 
QUENNELI 


THE ORIGIN 
OF THI 
rAU BI 
rue Eprror 
Sir,—E very 
one nowadays 
has heard of 
he Taube, of 
steel dove 
the small all 


steel mono 





plane used by 


SEED OF 


THE WINGED THE ZANONIA. 


tine German 
Army, but few 
people 

| 


f an Austrian millionaire named Ettrich, and he is said to have taker 


perhaps, are aware of how it came into being It was the inventior 


the idea from the beautiful winged seed of the Zanonia, a climbing herb 


ndigenous to Java The resemblance in outline between the seed and th 


machine can be plainly seen in the photograph I enclose These seeds 
when separated from the parent plant, are sometimes carried miles in the 
wind over wide stretches of country before they fall to the eart! In this 
way the dispersal of the plant is assured I 3ASTIN 

THE RINGS MADE BY A RISING TROUT 


[To tHe Eprror or “ Country Lire.” 
Six,—I enclose a photograph ot a piece of river scenery in Cumberland, showing 


the rings in the water made by a trout rise tual 


Wittiam Percy MAIL. 


The photograph is of an ac 


rise, and is not touched in any way 


Awe 
oh 
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